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A STUDY. 


ProFEssor Curtius begins his “History of Greece” with a chapter in- 
tended to point out to the reader in what manner and how completely the 
jagged outline of her coast, and the peculiar directions of her mountains 
and corresponding valleys, governed her various steps toward civiliza- 
tion, her final development, and her eventual rise to greatness. In 
Egypt, the annual overflow of the Nile has from remote prehistoric 
times invited people to civilization, as it has aided their first steps by 
rendering it easy for them to raise almost indefinite quantities of food 
with the least possible expenditure of effort. The flat districts fertil- 
ized by the great rivers of China appear at an early date to have been 
turned in like manner to the greatest advantage (for producing enormous 
quantities of food) by that patient and economical race who have 
reached so high a point of material civilization. 

Like results have followed like geographical advantages in early 
history in whatever ‘direction we turn our eyes upon the map of the 
world, provided all other things were equally favorable. Facts like 
these in regard to other countries lead us to take a glance at the geog- 
raphy of our own, in order to forecast the probable or possible future 
of the vast communities that are rapidly spreading over its surface. 

At a first survey of our country the diversity which must char- 
acterize so great an extent of territory naturally alarms us for the 
homogeneousness of our people; eventually, by deeper investiga- 
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tion, we may hope to find merely a great variety governed by a greater 
uniformity. In fact, we have been taunted by foreign observers with 
something of this kind already, namely, a sort of dead level of mediocre 
people living in a wide extent of undeveloped and uninteresting coun- 
try. Whereupon, in return, as a defiant response, we are somewhat 
given td boasting of its length, breadth, and vast areas ; its great plains, 
its great rivers, and its great lakes are continually made the burden of 
our discourse.. But higher mountains, wider plains, and greater rivers 
are found in other countries ; so the question comes to be, What use have 
we made, and are we making, of these our great natural advantages, and 
how are these features of our geographical dwelling-place going to affect 
us as a people? ; 

Briefly, our country, stretching from ocean to ocean, presents an 
Atlantic slope, a Pacific slope, a western plateau, and a great central 
basin bounded east by the Atlantic slope and west by the western 
plateau. The Atlantic coast begins in the State of Maine on the north- 
east, with rocky formations of what was formerly called primitive or 
crystalline rocks; with inlets, bays, and deep harbors, like Portland 
and others that might be named, which mark the coast until we reach 
Massachusetts Bay, upon the inner shore of which the city of Boston has 
taken itsrise. Leaving that bay, the Atlantic slope begins in sand-banks 
which rise out of the sea, as those forming Cape Cod, Long Island, and 
other islands about New York City, which happily has its seat upon the 
ancient rocks where the Hudson has cleft its way to the ocean at Sandy 
Hook, making for the city a fine harbor, opening on one side into 
Long Island Sound, and on the other into Raritan, or New York Bay. 
As we go southwest the Delaware and Chesapeake Bays and their tribu- 
tary rivers have opened across New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, and 
Virginia broad and deep water-ways into the adjacent country, pene- 
trating through the Atlantic slope to the foot-hills of the Alleghenies. 
But south of the Chesapeake the ocean shoals again to sand-banks, land- 
locked sounds, and lagunes, generally with imperfect harbors, with 
the exception of Port Royal, around into the Gulf of Mexico, where 
we meet with the magnificent one of Pensacola and the anchorage, or 
roads, at Ship Island; but beyond these, all the remainder of the coast 
to the boundary of Mexico is shoaled up by sands, with rivers con- 
stantly barred at their mouths, throughout the entire distance. 

To advance intelligently inland we must briefly consider geograph- 
ically a part of the Dominion of Canada. Beginning south of the 
great St. Lawrence River, at Gaspé promontory, on the coast of New 
Brunswick, there rises gradually a chain of mountains of no great 
height, which, running to the southwest, determines the course of that 
river to the northeast, discharging on the coast of Labrador its waters 
gathered in the great fresh-water basins reaching west.and northwest to 
the State of Minnesota, interlacing its sluggish tributaries with streams 
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that flow by the way of the Winnipeg basin into the great Hudson’s 
Bay on the north, and to the remote Gulf of Mexico on the south. 
This chain of mountains of which we speak, and its. spurs, continue south- 
westward throughout Southern Canada, Northern Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, and Vermont, down into New York, where, as the Kaatskills and 
the Highlands, they are pierced by the Hudson River; while in New 
York and New Jersey the chain connects by various outliers with the 
Alleghenies, Blue Ridge, and Cumberland Mountains, terminating in 
the upper parts of the States of Georgia and Alabama. The peninsula 
formed by the Atlantic Ocean, the St. Lawrence River, the Hudson 
River, and Lake Champlain and its tributaries is only about sixteen 
miles wide at its narrowest part, from the end of Lake George to the 
Hudson. A part of this peninsula belongs to the Dominion of Canada 
and a part to the United States, although geographically it has through- 
out about the same characteristics. How different would be the 
history of this country had the waters of the great lakes been dis- 
charged into the Hudson River, reaching the ocean on the Jersey coast 
instead of that of Labrador! 

The New England peninsula has its surface broken up and distorted 
by ranges, spurs, and isolated mountains, the White Mountain peaks in 
New Hampshire being the highest. The mountains are of primitive 
and crystalline rocks, and much of the surface has been covered in pre- 
historic times by large masses of geological drift, leaving an unfertile, 
gravelly soil, lying beneath a changeable, and generally an inhospitable, 
climate; the summer months, however, are not unpleasant, though sub- 
ject to periods of extreme heat. The mountain valleys of this region 
are small, and there is an absence of plain lands, but to compensate, 
springs of pure water burst everywhere from the hills and mountains, 
and abundant water-power marks the course of its short, rapid streams 
to the ocean. Naturally the population of such a country is first driven 
to the sea for food, and then to ocean commerce abroad, and to manu- 
factures for employment at home. This entire region, with minor ex- 
ceptions, js unsuited for compensating agriculture. It is, however, a 
forest land, which is due to an abundant and regular fall of rain; but 
owing to the thin character of the soil the trees have no great value as 
timber, especially the second growth. The hills and valleys when 
cleared furnish tolerable pasture for cattle and sheep. As only a limited 
population can be supported in this region by agriculture, its original 
people and their descendants have steadily abandoned their limited 
acres and sought homes in the far West. As manufacturing industries 
have increased, the places of those emigrating have been gradually filled 
by foreigners, and to-day much of thrifty young Ireland may be found 
in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut, as well as in Southern 
New Hampshire and Vermont. Whatever their parentage, the people 
who are born upon this soil will be hardy, enterprising, and most likely 
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industrious, and as their interests are common, the time will come when 
they will be more decidedly homogeneous than any others in the regions 
beyond them. They will be the hill tribes, so to speak, of this country, 
and as their district is a poor one it will not be lightly assailed, and if 
attacked it may be easily defended. Among its hills, mountains, and 
their narrow valleys we are safe in believing that human freedom will 
forever have its abode. Luxury can never render its inhabitants effemi- 
nate, nor ambition tempt to foreign conquest. The business of drawing 
sustenance from the land is too serious a matter there to leave time or 
opportunity for those indulgences that loosen the bands of society or 
sap the foundations of public virtue. 

The small Adirondack peninsula in New York in reality appears 
by physical characters to belong to the peninsula of which we have 
spoken ; but truly this region, geologists inform us, is an extension of 
the Laurentian formation which descends from Canada, crossing the 
St. Lawrence at the Thousand Islands. New York, west of the moun- 
tains of which we have spoken, has its elevations gradually softened 
down so as to unite in its surface features and products with the States 
that lie about the great lakes and their basins to the westward ; but 
there is in the southern part an intermediate tract that extends across 
Pennsylvania into the Cumberland and other valleys; the western part, 
crossing the Potomac, becomes the valley of the Shenandoah, and under 
that name extends south through Western Virginia and Eastern Ten- 
nessee. The upper valley of the Delaware River carries its slope down 
into New Jersey and Pennsylvania, and, besides the lower Susquehanna, 
passes across many streams into Eastern Virginia, becoming, in fact, the 
great Atlantic slope, reaching from the Blue Ridge and other outliers 
of the Appalachian chain far into the ocean; in fact, to the border of 
the Gulf Stream. On land this slope passes over all the Atlantic and 
Southern States bordering on the Gulf of Mexico far into that part of 
Mexico adjacent to the Gulf, even to the peninsula of Yucatan. It 
thus becomes the opening to, or inosculates with, the lower part of the 
Mississippi Valley, to which it forms an extension. From beyond the 
last foot-hills of the Appalachian chain in Georgia a large army has 
marched the entire distance, along that part of this, the great Atlantic 
slope, from Atlanta, Georgia, to Washington, via Savannah. By 
keeping nearer the mountains and passing via Augusta this march 
could be very considerably simplified, and without serious physical 
difficulty it could be continued to Baltimore, and thence to Philadelphia 
and New York City. The main obstructions physically to this or a 
similar march arise from the necessity of crossing so many rivers and 
streams, for an immense number of water-courses descend from the 
mountains to the sea throughout its entire extent. This slope is a con- 
tinuous belt of country whose productions simply change with the 
climate ; but three leading ones,—wheat, maize, and tobacco,—and many 
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less important, are easily grown throughout the entire district. From 
Virginia south cotton is cultivated throughout the slope into Mexico; 
and in Florida, Louisiana, and Texas sugar-cane is grown to a limited 
extent. ‘The first continental backbone, called the Appalachian chain, 
we find in general terms to run northeast and southwest. ‘There are no 
marked east and west physical divisions from the sea to the mountains. 
Beyond the mountains, crossing the Appalachian chain, we encounter 
at once one of the most remarkable continental basins of which geog- 
raphy furnishes an example. The Mississippi Valley has such a length 
and breadth that virtually it becomes a system of vast plains, extending 
from the great lakes on the north to the Gulf of Mexico on the south, 
and from the Alleghanies to the Rocky Mountains on the west. Along 
their western limit these plains, with slight differences of elevation, 
really extend to the Arctic Ocean. Within this wide basin there lie 
fourteen great States and two large Territories,—namely, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Arkansas, Indian Territory, Kansas, Nebraska, Dakota 
Territory, Missouri, Kentucky, Tennessee, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Iowa, and Minnesota. These States, in one sense,—as to popu- 
lation,—are balanced by the New England States, the old-time Middle 
States, as they are called, and the Southern Atlantic and Gulf States, 
not including Texas, making in all, large and small, seventeen States. 
To join together the interests of these two diverse regions there are 
first the lines of east and west transportation by means of the great 
Jakes, canals, and railways, aided and seconded by an east and west 
movement of population along the same parallels of latitude. Upon 
the northern part of this country the construction and operation of the 
Erie Canal have done more, up to the present writing, than any or all 
other artificial or natural means to join together the interests and ten- 
dencies of the Atlantic slope and the lake and Mississippi basins. It 
went into operation long before the railways were opened, and its 
success naturally suggested the latter, and early warranted their con- 
struction in order that the season of winter should not bring about a 
deadlock in the east and west movement of produce and goods. The 
Pennsylvania and the James River Canals led in the same direction, 
with much diminished sway, owing to the physical difficulties to be 
overcome on their routes. The direction and capacity for navigation of 
the Ohio River aided prodigiously to the same end,—namely, a union 
of the East and West. The Mississippi Valley is better fitted for 
agriculture than is the East, including the entire Atlantic slope. This 
is due to its great extent of alluvial lands, their greater natural rich- 
ness, as well as to the geological formation of the country. The East 
is especially fitted to the business of manufactures, and to that it is 
almost exclusively given up so far as its uses of large capital indicate 
an economic tendency. As a result of this favorable state of that in- 
dustry, immediate, constant, and enormous exchanges of one product 
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for another began early and have continued to this date, and must of 
necessity continue for years to come, with almost incalculable influence 
upon each community as a result of this successful inland commerce. 
There will gradually spring up in the West the manufacture of bulky 
and coarser articles, encouraged by the cost of transportation and the 
cheapness of raw material found there; and in course of time others 
will succeed with an increasing population and steady accumulation of 
capital. In agriculture, by the use of machinery to the extent followed 
in the West, there is a limit to the number of people that can profitably 
be employed and supported. The opening of the Mississippi Valley 
towards the south, from Cairo down to the Gulf, across the Atlantic 
slope, becoming a continuation of it, effects a geographical and physical 
unity that moulds, or must mould, all the great communities that shall 
throng its area into one homogeneous people. The only difficulties that 
appear upon the surface of this view of its human affairs arise from race 
differences alone. But such is the character of this wide field, consid- 
ered as a dwelling-place for man, that it is fair to conclude that since 
all these interests must be held in common, and all exertions of the 
entire people must tend to the same end, even race weave may be 
first accommodated and then outgrown. 

As the floods of years roll on we may contemplate in imagination 
this entire lower valley of the Mississippi, with its wide plains and 
alluvial lands, occupied to its utmost eastern, western, and northern 
limits by an active, energetic race of men; a people, however, with an 
ever-increasing class of the less successful men and women, thrown off 
from their communities by the arduous competition for wealth ; and all 
of this surplus of population will, by the very stress and pressure of 
physical and moral conditions, gradually be made to face the southern 
sea,—the Gulf of Mexico,—carried along, as it were, with the floods that 
escape from its innumerable and distant sloping hill-sides and plains. 
This human invasion will not be blown southward like a prairie-fire, 
but will creep slowly along, absorbing and making the soil its own, not 
unlike an insidious burning of a peaty turf, where the fire makes its 
way unobserved and irresistibly to its final consummation. 

We are accustomed to cite the Lower Nile Valley for its fertility and 
capacity to support a dense population, but in the alluvion and delta of 
the Mississippi are gathered the productive power and possibilities of 
a hundred areas of Nile overflows. When its great cypress and other 
forests have been transformed into human dwellings, its overflowing 
rivers controlled or subdued to human uses, its soil turned up to the 
sun and frosts by the plow of the husbandman, when its vast lateral 
solitudes are become the fields for the products of human industry, 
entire nations may be fed from its granaries, richer than Sicily, vaster 
than those of Egypt or Libya, which served as a foundation to raise to 
its height of power the colossal Roman Empire. 
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In Georgia, Eastern Tennessee and Kentucky, and in West Vir- 
ginia, there are found abundant water-power, forests of timber, mines 
of iron, coal, and other minerals, which seem peculiarly to fit this entire 
region for the successful growth of future manufactures. With the 
increase of population, of intelligence, and the accumulation of capital, 
this result is inevitable. Manufactures in these positions are protected 
by their convenient vicinity to rich agricultural areas and the distance 
from the seaboard. In Missouri there are similar facilities in certain 
parts of that leading State that serve to encourage the manufacture of 
iron and other heavy or bulky products, protected by distance from 
other like centres, and aided by unusual natural advantages. Around 
Lake Superior are found similiar advantages which ought to lead to 
similar results. Upon the shores of that great inland sea will spring 
into existence future cities like those upon the Baltic, provided suitable 
communications by water for large produce-carrying vessels are exca- 
vated over all the obstructions thence to the ocean. Why may not, in 
process of time, steam vessels be loaded with wheat at Duluth and dis- 
charge cargo at Liverpool? The thing is not improbable, and that in 
the near future. To deepen all the channels so as to double their 
present soundings, adding a corresponding width, with suitable locks 
and appliances for such a navigation, will be both wise and profitable 
for the governments which rule on either side of the great lakes; for 
west of Lake Superior lie the great wheat belts of the future, that may 
be expected to supply not only the wants of England, but also all other 
foreign demands. 

With the continued development of England’s colonies there must 
naturally be an increase of her trade, and to meet its requirements her 
accumulations of capital will enable her manufacturers to compete 
everywhere successfully, and to produce goods to meet any and all 
special wants to such an extent that her population will be still further 
multiplied, justifying an ever-increasing importation of breadstuffs to 
support her operatives and their families. This unceasing movement 
of goods and products east and west through the lakes, rivers, and 
canals which join them, aids to build up a community of interest tending 
to permanent peace on both sides of this long line of transportation. 

' Again, the great Winnipeg basin, and especially the plains of the 
Saskatchewan reaching to the Rocky Mountains, are fitted mainly for 
agriculture and grazing, as are the plains adjoining them to the south 
of the forty-ninth parallel ; therefore we may infer a strong community 
of feeling, peaceful neighborhoods, and a successful interchange of prod- 
ucts and commodities. 

These large conjoined interests, affecting the people west of Lake 
Superior and its tributaries, will also naturally strengthen a policy of 
peace, and the population of the central basin of the Mississippi can 
have nothing to dread, and much less to fear, from the complete and 
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successful development of settlements to the north of it. Nor do we 
look for any seriously hostile feeling to arise west of the Alleghanies 
against the manufacturing people of the East. As we have already 
remarked, a space or distance competition must develop itself in manu- 
factures on the other slope of this chain of mountains all the way to 
their points of disappearance in Alabama, spreading also, as it will, 
new manufactures over parts of Missouri, Arkansas, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, and Minnesota. Then friendly competition will be brought 
about by means of Eastern capital, experience, and skill. The time is 
not far distant when the manufacturers of the Eastern States will find 
successful markets abroad for many of their products, the result of 
which will be that our common country will thereby be made doubly 
prosperous; in fact, as we write, the trade of the world is drawing 
nearer, with its ever-ready tribute, to superior inventive genius, and to 
indefatigable, well-directed industry. In such a consummation there 
can be nothing to create jealousy or hostility; but, on the contrary, 
with it comes an increasing ability to pay taxes and to contribute to the 
strength and glory of our people. Out of this state of things will 
arise more frequent display of good feeling, a better fellowship, and 
pride in our national greatness. The time must soon come when all 
over this country successful industry and inventive genius shall receive 
the honors now sometimes awarded to the champion of force, whose 
victories are gained in personal or private war. Law, well adminis- 
tered and perfectly organized, and social order are necessary to great 
industrial achievement in any field. A community such as may be 
expected to fill up the central area of this continent will, by its weight 
and character, in the end enforce all the authority it shall find neces- 
sary to its perfect success. Good government, which means the protec- 
tion of the persons and property of all members of the social organi- 
zation, and a judicious as well as an economical expenditure of the 
product of taxation mainly for that purpose, is an absolute condition 
to a successful subjugation and peopling of this region to its remote 
southern borders. The future interests involved are too great to be 
neglected in the smallest degree, no matter upon what pretense or im- 
mediate pressure. There must be freedom from unnecessary inter- 
ference by the government or its agents, and a protection in their 
legitimate position and sphere of action for every man, woman, and 
child throughout its whole extent. With a local government thus 
administered, what a scene of prosperity will most probably be pre- 
sented to the statesman who shall survey this wide field of human effort 
fifty or a hundred years hence! It is fair to presume that to his mental 
vision will be presented the example of a hundred millions of intelli- 
gent, happy people, gathered into one industrial community, freely 
exchanging their products on every hand, and enjoying the pursuit of 
happiness in the thousand peaceful ways open to favored races of men, 
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untrammeled by debt, undisturbed by foreign or domestic war, the 
undisputed lords of a vast and fertile land. 

Leaving for the present the regions to the east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, what may we infer as to the future prospects and condition of 
what is now called the Pacific slope? There is something in the en- 
vironments, in the air or climate of that region that begets in its inhab- 
itants a vast deal of confidence in their future and in the future of 
their country. So far as has been observed, the climate is extremely 
favorable to human development and to the successful exercise of all 
the faculties of the mind and body. 

That part of the country belonging at present to the United States 
practically terminates at the south in a desert, but as we go north the 
coast improves, and fertile valleys increase in number and extent until 
we reach the central part of California, which tract is, in the opinion 
of a good many people, a sort of terrestrial paradise. 

The pursuit of gold in the mines must gradually give place to the 
mechanic arts, agriculture, and manufactures. This district is now a 
great wheat-producing country ; it will also become in time a great wine 
country ; in fact, soil and climate in many parts seem equal to anything 
expected from the most favored lands on the continent. Some of this 
country has fine timber, mines of the different kinds of metals, a genial 
climate, with every variety of temperature and production from sub- 
tropical to temperate. The districts of sufficient rainfall are limited, 
and in many parts of the country resort must be had to irrigation. 
Now the best method of applying water to land is somewhat of an 
undeveloped art in California, but time and an increasing population 
will lead to the best methods and largest results. The greatest need at 
present in that country is immigration. Like a good deal of the great 
Southern country, it must wait until cheaper means of communication, 
and other more accessible or more inviting fields in this country are 
sufficiently occupied to make it an object to the immigrant to look there 
for his future home. 

Upon the borders of this ocean there is a coast range of mountains 
before the main Sierra is reached. This range extends from the Straits 
of Fuca to the Gulf of California. These mountains are so near the 
ocean that the streams from them flowing into the Pacific are nearly all 
short or unimportant, especially for navigation, excepting the Columbia 
River, which rises in the Rocky Mountains near the head of the Mis- 
souri, and breaks through all the other ranges in its passage to the sea. 
‘These breaks interrupt its navigation, and render necessary short canals, 
the removal of obstructions, and other expenditures to make the river 
generally available to connect that country with the Mississippi Valley 
by way of the Missouri River,—the most convenient and in some respects 
the most promising line to follow for this purpose. It should be stated 
that between the Mississippi Valley and the Pacific slope there lies a 
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dry and formidable tract of country almost a desert in its character, and 
of little value as at present situated. In fact, between the western 
border of the Mississippi Valley and the eastern border of the Pacific 
slope lies what is known as the Great Salt Lake basin. This basin and 
the tract of country north and south of it, extending from the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains on the west to and including the Black Hills on the 
east, form a continuous plateau, or series of plateaus, from the forty- 
ninth parallel to the southern boundary, even extending south into 
Mexico, including the States of Chihuahua, Durango, and the great 
valley of the City of Mexico. Upon this plateau the Rocky Moun- 
tains and their various systems rise from north to south and east to 
west. The part of this region north and east of the main chain of the 
Rocky Mountains forms the Territory of Montana. On the west of 
this chain upon the plateau lie Idaho, with parts of Washington Ter- 
ritory and the State of Oregon. South of Montana upon the plateau 
lie the Territory of Wyoming and the States of Colorado and Nevada, 
with the Territory of Utah and its basin between. Adjoining Mexico 
extend New Mexico and Arizona, with a part of Texas on the east, 
extending in width from the Staked Plains to the Pifial Mountains, on 
the edge of the Yuma Desert. These plateau regions will always 
attract considerable interest, owing to the mineral character of many of 
the mountains and hills that rise throughout their entire limit, more or 
less rich in the precious metals. As a grazing or pastoral country it 
will be noted, and in these respects it resembles the great plateaus of 
the Spanish Peninsula, and in a like number of years from its date of 
settlement may present to the world as fine a race of people as did 
formerly that romantic land. If all the available water everywhere is 
carefully husbanded and scientifically applied to agriculture, very great 
results will surely follow. This is demonstrated by what has been 
already accomplished in the Salt Lake Valley. 

These vast plains and plateaus of which we are speaking may be 
expected to produce a race of horsemen as noted as any in the world. 
There is no reason Why excellent breeds of Eastern horses should not 
thrive throughout its entire extent. Over this region of country at 
present even may be found the most adventurous and enterprising men 
upon this continent. It is fair to presume that their posterity will 
preserve their manly virtues, and if such be the fact, freedom will ever 
find in these parks, plateaus, and mountain districts a secure home. 

The development of the Pacific slope must depend greatly upon 
trade with Japan and China, and possibly with Siam and the Indies, 
and also upon convenient speedy communication with the Mississippi 
Valley, where the future great consumers of Oriental goods will be 
found, unless for once history shall fail as a guide. This valley is 
capable of producing enough food for a population as dense as is that 
in the valley of the Ganges, with growing desires that it will take many 
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of the costly fabrics of Indian looms and the spices and productions of 
China and Japan to gratify. The shortest line by which to make inter- 
changes of these products must naturally run directly east and west, 
and until we reach the seaboard nearly all means of communication 
will lie within our own country. If, then, suitable highways are opened 
in that direction, of what immediate interest to this people is a Panama 
ship-canal? Such a transit across the Isthmus will at once reduce the 
value of every continental railway by a competition in its nature sub- 
versive of their success. Such a transit is important to Great Britain, 
for in place of only one route she will then have two relatively short 
cuts to her Indian possessions, But if the accounts of the recent earth- 
quakes at Panama are correct, the problem of a ship-canal at the point 
selected is not yet so very near solution; for in what way can the 
. enormous dam designed to collect and hold the great volume of water 
which falls in the valley of the Chagres River be protected from the 
effects of an earthquake like the recent one ? 

Whatever may be the difficulties, manifestly this work ought to be 
built by those who are to profit by it, and not by those who will be 
enormously injured thereby. Before giving aid to any means of transit 
across the Isthmus south of the republic of Mexico, it would seem far 
better to exhaust the means of reaching the Pacific by our own methods, 
by increased lines of railway with easier gradients and shorter track. A 
far better use of our capital will be secured by pushing vigorously into 
Mexico with railways to aid in the development of that country, and 
at the same time reach the Pacific across its terrain. Mexico can pro- 
duce coffee, and probably tea, and with sufficient capital it may also be 
made to produce a great deal of sugar. It is of the first importance 
that our trade with Mexico should be untrammeled as far as practi- 
cable, for that country has in great excess those productions we specially 
need, and it requires largely in exchange the things we produce ; this, 
too, without any necessary rivalry in manufactures or in agriculture. 
Its fruits, its minerals, its raw materials of all kinds are useful, if not 
necessary to us. On this account it is a country which possesses an 
immense interest for Americans. It has a government republican in 
form, which has steadily and rapidly improved in recent years in vari- 
ous ways that warrant the brightest hopes for its future. With that 
future our own may become involved in no inconsiderable degree. 
Mexico ought to have the support, encouragement, and good will of 
the people of these United States, and intimate commercial relations 
should be cultivated in every practicable way as a matter of good policy 
and neighborly amity. 

As one of the natural consequences of railway building in Mexico, 
we may hope that when Guaymas, Mazatlan, or San Blas shall be 
reached by a line from the United States, the South American trade of 
the Pacific will thus be secured. Then closer relations with that enter- 
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prising republic that bids fair to dominate the southern Pacific slope, 
Chili, will be in order, for in that direction a valuable South American 
interest can be developed in a region where foreign competition shall 
be forever difficult or impossible. 


II. 


An English physician by the name of Walker many years ago 
wrote a book upon the subject of intermarriage, and one upon beauty 
as applied to the human race. These works antedated the newer phil- 
osophy which prevails upon these subjects at the present time; but, like 
a thoroughly practical Englishman as he was, the author patiently accu- 
mulated a large number of observations, based upon a strong array of 
facts, to demonstrate that the finest population of ‘a country and the . 
most beautiful persons were the result of an admixture of various fami- 
lies and different kinds of people. In the treatment of his subject the 
author went to great lengths in his inferences, perhaps farther than 
even his multitude of observed facts warrant. But there seems at the 
basis of his reasoning much that may be confirmed upon the principle 
of sexual or other selection, which continually tends, wherever it is 
left free to operate, to improve and beautify the race; for when many 
different kinds of people are brought together in one community there 
is an increased opportunity for a choice that shall gratify the sexual 
partiality, longing, or desire provoked or stimulated by contrasts, oppo- 
sition, or similarity in the young of both sexes. We are led to suppose 
that some of the strongest races that have ruled upon the earth have 
been composed of mixtures of people, or had their origin as a nation 
in some such fortuitous, forced, or voluntary combination of opposite 
and diverse elements. Even the Greeks—those paragons of men that 
must still in our minds stand for the lords of human kind in arts and 
arms—were the issue of mixtures arising from migrations or conquests. 
The superior class of Turks of to-day are said to be men of marked 
dignity, personal beauty, and strong character. On the first appearance 
of the Turkish people in Europe they were not conspicuous for beauty, 
—the high cheek bones and broad face that have always characterized 
the Steppe tribes are not of a kind usually regarded as marking even 
tolerably good looks. But the Turk of to-day is the offspring of a 
continued selection of females, brought about by their peculiar religious 
and social institutions. The English have long been noted for their 
' physical beauty ; their origin we know to be the result of continual 
mixtures of different stocks and tribes of men. This admixture still 
continues, for Scotch, Irish, and Welsh mix at home continually, and, 
more or less, they intermarry abroad. In the settlement of this country 
there has been formed a concrete or conglomerate of English, Dutch, 
Germans, Swedes, French, Irish, Scotch, and some Spaniards, with a 
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sprinkling of the native Indian and other races. When time shall 
have adjusted all these various elements to their environments, and 
brought about a social union complete in resulting neighborhoods of 
quiet, orderly, happy communities of people, have we not reason to 
expect an improved order of men and women? Some characteristics 
will be toned down, and some natures will be built up and strengthened. 
The insular Englishman may acquire breadth, the Irishman quiet and 
orderly ways, the Scotchman abundance and generosity; the German 
may have fire added to his phlegm, and the Frenchman may have his 
impetuous temperament cooled by the Swede or other nationality. 

Out of it all ought to arise men with broad and varied natures, 
generous, whole-souled, and confident in the present and future, and not 
alarmed or in the least disturbed by the past,—a race of men gifted with 
practical intelligence, due to their hard pioneer school, that of subduing 
to the uses and wants of men an unbroken forest continent. These 
people will have had in great measure their early training in cabins and 
log houses built throughout the vast solitudes of the great West, teach- 
ing self-reliance and a fraternal interest in each other. We believe this 
experience to be a valuable training for a nation; its children have 
been to school to Nature, and have brooded over their mother-earth in 
toil and trial, and from these lessons are evolved strength of mind and 
limb, fitting and preparing the race for a vigorous competition for the 
final fruits and favors of the earth. If is thus that successful men are 
developed, and it is claimed already for this people that its product of 
successful men is a large one. As a fact it is known that a greater 
number of men and women succeed in life in this country to-day than 
in most others, and for that very reason it is that so many foreigners 
are seeking our shores from abroad, and when once here they are in- 
duced by the prospect of achieving like success to fall into our ways 
and to adopt our method of managing their affairs and our own. The 
main elements of disturbance among us thus far arise, or have their 
origin, abroad, the result of questions imported by a class of immi- 
grants who still cling to their prejudices or have a desire to pursue their 
old-country ways. Where these classes predominate the attendant cir- 
cumstances lead to or compel the adoption of the prevailing old-world 
expedients of repression and preventive measures. Much of the vio- 
lence marking our daily social history is due to the untransformed 
foreign element floating about upon the surface of society and politics 
like scoria and slag in a furnace. They consist of men who cannot 
combine and assimilate themselves to a new order of things; but their 
children will be able to do it, and in this fact there is found final safety. 
Still, the ever-incoming tide brings anew upon its flood a like drift of 
restless or ill-conditioned bands of men who need new training before 
they can take up our march to prosperity and success. 

In the Northern States the old Eastern communities, as well as the 
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newer Western ones, are subject to the same influx of more or less 
incongruous elements. Fortunately, in these are well established those 
republican institutions which will aid in a short time to bring the new- 
comers and their children (provided their early prejudices are left be- 
hind) into that subordination and orderly training which results in civil 
peace and practical self-government. Meanwhile, these new people 
bring with them good physical bodies and constitutions, and in so doing 
they infuse a new blood into the worn-out, overworked, or overrefined 
people among whom they settle down. Eventually a homogeneous race 
of men will surely result. What has taken place heretofore is now 
taking place again, and will continue on and be repeated until the 
southern Atlantic slope will eventually be filled up and become settled 
like the northern part with a population gradually increasing all the 
way down the coast and around the Gulf to Texas. This entire region 
rests upon the sea; it is visited and influenced by the business and 
results of a coastwise commerce and intercourse. The summer and 
winter migrations of people to avoid the extremes of climate will be- 
come a potent cause of friendly intercourse and final amalgamation. 
Commerce and commercial intercourse is a great leveler of pride 
and prejudice ; it knocks off social corners; it builds up large classes 
of people into a sort of fraternity ; and it always conduces to peace and 
good neighborhood. In the Mississippi Valley the same or similar 
causes are in vigorous operatioh. The great central river and longi- 
tudinal railways convey the people to the semi-tropical South, “to the 
land of sun and flowers,” in winter, and in summer the refluent tide 
conveys also a multitude to the cooler tonic atmosphere of the North, 
and the tired and exhausted children of the flaming sun of the South 
are rejuvenated by the Northern migration. As the waters of the Mis- 
sissippi are gathered from the remotest springs of the far North and flow 
to the Gulf of Mexico to be returned again in vapor and clouds to the 
same hills, forming the same springs, rills, streams, and rivers, so moves, 
and will continue to move, in larger volume annually, the human flood 
to the South in autumn, and thence it will return softened, exhilarated, 
etherealized, and warmed, ready to again run its ever-circling course 
of business or pleasure. Little fear that with this busy people thus 
spreading out settlements, and building up and acquiring its joint 
patrimonies in the great central basin of the continent, the final result 
shall not bea solid union of interests, political and national, and a great 
and glorious nationality of free people. That will be a people having 
great material advantages, and if endowed with the sense to appreciate 
and understand them, fortunate indeed will it be for this country. A 
great deal has already been done to secure the happy destiny we so 
fondly picture for our country ; but much more remains to be done. A 
great deal of good work lies in the power of the government. That great 
river, the father of waters, must be brought under subjection and con- 
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trol, to the end that its shores may be settled and cultivated without fear 
of floods, or of obstruction to its navigation. A national quarantine 
must be established to look after the diseases that may be introduced 
with such deadly effect along its borders. The education of its un- 
trained multitudes of children of the freedmen should be attended to 
by donations of lands or funds placed in proper hands. An immigration 
must be encouraged to seek the broad fields of its alluvial or bottom 
lands and those of its tributaries. All this development, however, is a 
work of time. Nations do not mature in a day ; this one, after the 
lapse of a century, is still laying its foundations in the hearts and habits 
of the people. 


Iii. 


Observation of our methods of attacking public questions shows 
that our changes and progresses or growths are brought about by a kind 
of community agitation. A new idea is suggested by one or by several 
persons widely apart; it is discovered, pressed upon the public atten- 
tion, and if the time appears to be suitable, it increases in strength and 
by the number and vigor of its advocates until a sufficient momentum 
is gained to insure final success. It has been so with the Indian ques- 
tion, although that question is imbedded in a trading interest which 
will long continue to provoke vigorous opposition to any change. Still 
the earnestness of the workers for that cause is proof against all inter- 
ested or pecuniary opposition. After millions of money and thousands 
of valuable lives are sacrificed it is finally understood that the Indian 
must reach civilization as the other races have reacked it,—by the train- 
ing of the children and their social and community teaching as to 
thoughts and ideas which in our education have become, as it were, a 
second nature, a property of our race. By intercourse with other chil- 
dren the idea of property, of an individual right to a thing, is taught. 
In that way is learned the self-denial which lies at the bottom of social 
progress. The negro must be taught in the same manner or in similar 
ways. And even when these races are fixed upon a sound footing, then 
will be found others more nearly related to us whose condition must 
demand the most kindly and careful consideration of every lover of his 
country. A general tidal movement of our people ought to be made 
to improve or supplement the ordinary education of our children every- 
where, South as well as North, by means of industrial schools, where 
the poorest child may be taught what shall aid him or her in the 
mechanic arts, manufactures, mining, and agriculture. With thousands 
of young minds and bodies neglected in their training, whose skill 
might adorn their country’s history, we go on importing skilled 
laborers, trained workmen from abroad. 

Is it not time that something should be done for our own children 
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to train and prepare them for the civilization that awaits their hands if 
competent to fill the thousands of places constantly made vacant for 
them? It is one of the disadvantages of forced or stimulated industry 
that it is made the pecuniary interest of the manufacturer or capitalist 
to import his labor rather than to train it up through years of effort, since 
success often depends then upon haste or speedy action, delay leaving 
room for a competition that may forestall the enormous returns which 
are coveted. For these and similar reasons in some towns boys are left 
to grow up hoodlums, waifs, and neglected outcasts of society, instead of 
being taken in hand and trained to future usefulness. The government 
cannot accomplish much in this direction ; the remedy must be applied 
by social agitation and the wise action of the good and true people who 
have the means and the disposition to give their efforts and their time 
to the progress and happiness of their fellow-nien. Every town in 
this country should be a centre for industrial schools, out of which 
should be graduated our youth of both sexes and all social positions, 
with diplomas guaranteeing the fitness to take their places in the work- 
shops of the nation, in the.shops of the machinist, and in any and all 
of our manufactories, so also upon farms, in mills, and wherever intel- 
ligence directs human skill or human effort, and wherever, in fact, 
human effort and the forces of nature can be made jointly available. 
If the attention of the superior portions of the community shall be 
directed to these great ends, the subject will grow in importance in the 
estimation of the people; the result will be solidly to strengthen our 
institutions and lead in peaceable industrial ways our growing power, 
wherein certainly must be that happiness for the greatest number for 
which we seek as a nation. 

In this manner a secure foundation will be laid for all great social 
and national possibilities. The higher arts will flourish, for their fruits 
will be apparent to a vastly greater number of observers. A people 
thus trained through its youth, thus educated and prepared for the 
struggle for existence, will be safe-from foreign competition, equipped 
as this one is with a fruitful soil, abundant coal-fields, and every variety 
of climate and aspect of environment. By migration, or interchange 
of residence here and there, even the invalid can find a place of repose 
suited to his worn-out or debilitated constitution; this, too, without 
abandoning his own people, laws, customs, or country. Who can cal- 
culate the full effect of this favorable state of things to bring about, in 
the lapse of time, an adaptation of every part to the whole in the best 
manner, thus resulting in a community thoroughly adapted to its en- 
vironment: a people which should become more and more homoge- 
neous, with steady diminution of friction and individual differences, 
until it should seem not a difficult matter to wield the well-formed 
public opinion for continual public good? A dead level of social me- 
diocrity is not to be expected nor desired ; but with freedom and equal 
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opportunities for industrial talent, or genius even, there should sooner 
or later burst forth the finest examples of manhood and womanhood 
that thus far the world has seen. 

The navigation of north and south streams, and more especially one 
running through so many degrees of latitude as the Mississippi, must 
have a continual tendency to intermix people of different temperaments, 
and thus lead to interchange of ideas, views, and fashions. In like 
manner the great lines of north and south railways work to bring about 
certain national uniformities. Texas and Minnesota are not unlike in 
many of their surface features and characteristics of soil and terrene 
aspect. The time is probably not far distant when many of the citizens 
of each of these States will migrate every winter and summer with the 
wild fowl. When each State shall have become fully developed, and 
desirable accommodations are found for the summer or winter visitors 
in each, this movement will certainly take place. Such a movement as 
now exists, even on a small scale, tends continually to bring about the 
result herein indicated, for the desire for wealth leads to inviting ex- 
penditures resulting in better hotels and more agreeable watering-places. 
The gulf towns of Texas are mild winter residences, and so are many 
interior ones, such as Houston, Austin, Dallas, San Antonio, Seguin, 
Victoria, and others. At different points in that State are found sul- 
phur and other medicinal springs suitable for the invalid and persons 
of delicate constitutions. In summer the visitor to Minnesota may find 
beautiful lakes, health-giving breezes, and altogether a bracing climate, 
free from malaria and local disease. The “star of the north” State, 
like “ the lone star” State, presents to the stranger many attractions at 
the opposite seasons of the year. What is said of these two States may 
be said with more or less truth of intermediate ones, and of those upon 
either side of them. There can be no more beautiful wild country than 
the Indian Territory. When opened to settlement, as it must be in 
course of time, there is no more inviting region for man in which to 
arrange his future home. The Indian race will be nursed out of exist- 
ence as a wild race, or its people will have become civilized and rich, 
and as proprietors of this Territory, its members will be glad to sell 
their vacant lands in order to enhance the value of those they shall 
occupy individually. 

In Upper Georgia, Northern Alabama, Western Louisiana, and 
Western Arkansas there is much land only suitable for a class of small 
farmers, such as furnish the most valuable foundation for prosperous 
commonwealths; regions in which the country is healthful and the 
climate invites to seasonable labor, not unlike a great portion of France ; 
a country in which the small proprietor has almost wrought miracles by 
patient labor and thrift. So will it be with those named when the settle- 
ments of this country have reached the proper points to render divisions 
of the land into small holdings the most profitable and desirable. It is 

Vox. VIII.—No. 6. 38 
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such a class that furnishes the safest and surest foundations of a State ; 
it is little liable to change, and changes but slowly. The pervading 
ideas of its existence flow {rom father to son with constant regularity. 
This is a class in which the advantages of genuine liberty are most 
sincerely appreciated, and where the sum of human happiness reaches 
its highest limit. The struggles of the ambitious, the proud, the vain, 
are far removed from this sphere of quiet and social calm. Those ardent 
spirits born to rise or to test another plane of social existence find a 
country like this one of ours, pervaded with many avenues of success, all 
leading up to the goal of their ambition. 

The division of the country into townships, where there is a town 
organization, is of the greatest value to the peace of the land and to 
the success of individual men, by furnishing positions of respectability 
and trust for a large number of aspirants who are easily satisfied with 
this moderate distribution of power. The county organizatiori is a step 
higher in the hierarchy of government, and adds its offices to those 
below to further gratify and reward the energetic and valuable citizen ; 
and after this comes the State with its aggregate of towns, cities, town- 
ships, and counties, with its more powerful and more attractive offices 
affording sufficient distinction to gratify almost any ordinary ambition ; 
and beyond and above all this lie the great offices of the nation, con- 
tinually recruited from among the conspicuous citizens of the State. 
The national positions are such as to stimulate and invite the noblest 
efforts of the best men of every State to compete for the public service. 
Having become officers of the general government, there ought to be 
attached enough honor and importance to the positions to render them 
paramount in the estimation of the holder to those of any State. 

There ought to be a certainty of distinction, a feeling of perma- 
nence in the place, and a scale of compensation or a general sum of 
benefits derived thereby, that should far outweigh any local or State 
positions. The men drawn from any State, however, should theoreti- 
cally represent the best talent of the kind desired which is found 
available in that State for that purpose, and if such a condition of things 
as we have intimated is clearly recognized as substantially true the 
citizens of any State would feel much better satisfied to have their best 
men chosen to positions than if affairs were managed otherwise. Sud- 
den political uprisings would be less common if such a practical man- 
agement of national affairs could be always counted upon. In an 
extended country with a widely-scattered population it must be seen 
that in the interest of unity the distribution of the national offices must 
be made with extreme care, otherwise political stability can never be 
assured. 

In all offices intended for the service and accommodation of com- 
munities, like those of the post-offices, collections of internal revenue, 
and the local courts, the aim ought to be to represent the wishes of local 
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opinion and interest, which should be duly considered either by direct 
consultation or by a tacit and full understanding with those interested. 
In other words, the self-government should be real, honest, sincere, 
giving full and fair expression to the home element in all possible affairs 
wheresoever the government touches the people. 

It is understood that in framing this government the distribution 
of its several powers is so complete that the national executive is hardly 
expected to reach the small communities of which it is composed, and 
practically this is so at the present time, except in its systems of benefi- 
cence, such as the existing system of pensions, its sale of public lands at 
reduced rates, the aid given by legislation to local internal improve- 
ments, and the special protection granted to certain industries. 

So great is the influence of the latter policy that it works strongly 
in favor of a union of interests tending to form a permanent class. 
North, South, East, and West, by such a system, the fountains of 
wealth are directed into fixed and prescribed channels. As a measure 
this system tends strongly to create an obvious class of citizens having 
a common interest, wielding a permanent and wide influence over leg- 
islatures and governments. But it results that at the same time, over 
an area large enough to form several ordinary empires with large pop- 
ulations, there is a constant free interchange of products and com- 
modities. 

As reason more and more governs people and nations, more and 
more surely will be seen and appreciated the advantages of such a com- 
merce. With the increase of capital and the growth of engineering 
sense, the difficulties in the way of wide interchanges due to want of 
transportation will be gradually and surely overcome. Since the war 
one very remarkable application of improved mechanical appliances 
may be instanced, namely,—that of cotton compresses. 

To compress a bale of cotton into one-half its ordinary size is prac- 
tically to double in that respect nearly every means of transportation; 
it becomes readily and economically moved by railway, and by that 
simple change it reaches market more speedily and finds many more 
roads and many more markets open to it. The method of its transpor- 
tation is entirely changed. The cotton-grower “ realizes” on his crop 
much more speedily. The crop is moved with greater facility finan- 
cially ; the cost of insurance is notably diminished. This most valuable 
product, in the nature of things, will tend to smooth its own way to the 
best markets, as it will ever seek to move, so to speak, along the lines 
of least expense or greatest profit. On the other hand, the products 
for which it is wished to exchange it, so far as they are produced to the 
north of the cotton-lands, will be governed by the same principles, and 
will continually tend towards the same or similar results. These suc- 
cessful and satisfactory interchanges depend mainly upon the progress 
of science and invention as applied to industry, and all these results of 
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which we speak are due to the exercise of men’s reason, judgment, and 
good sense. Civilization is the means of widening the power to exercise 
the reason upon the means of life, the end and aim of men in social 
communities and States. The greater the exercise of reason the faster 
prejudices disappear, and the more plainly personal and community 
interests will make themselves apparent. When a nation is lifted up 
to great industrial and art pursuits, the vices due to passion, feeling, 
and even considerable differences of race seem to disappear. 

The best part of the world has certainly progressed, and govern- 
ments have moved forward with them. Wars now have some reference 
to an end supposed to be founded upon the real interest of one or both 
parties engaged in them. They result less often from passion or caprice. 
There is a tendency to arbitrate, to reason, and such tendencies must 
increase as the leading nations extend their commerce, enhance their 
wealth, and promote intercourse among their people and those of other 
States and empires. We seem to stand upon the border-land of a new 
industrial continent. A new dawn in some sense appears to awaken 
mankind like that of the sixteenth century. It is an age of toleration 
and of individual rights. Science is shedding its white light abroad in 
men’s minds ; the medieval darkness, so far as individual and national 
interests are affected, is fast disappearing. The average life of men is 
prolonged and is of more real value to them individually as well as to 
the community. The necessity of taking it in any case is called in ques- 
tion, and could the violent members of society be securely held in con- 
finement, a majority of the people would now favor abolition of the 
death penalty. But as yet the moral firmness of the guardians of 
order will not warrant such a course. 

With the opening possibilities of science before us we believe that 
the great inheritance of the Mississippi Valley, in its coal-beds and its 
iron mines, and their concomitant advantages, will serve to bind to- 
gether this people for a long period of time. The modern influences 
of society, civilization, science, and art leads men to unite, and makes it 
possible for them to unite in empires of vast extent. Steam-power 
brings the colonies of Great Britain which are on the opposite sides of 
the globe nearer her in point of time than were the American colonies 
at the time of the Revolution. Great railways are drawing and binding 
together the people of Russia. The Caspian_is thus tied to the Baltic, 
and before many years the locomotive will be steaming away to the 
Aral Sea, and even to the base of the Altai Mountains; the valley of the 
Amoor will be bound to that of the Volga. England will lay a track 
to the Persian Gulf, and perhaps across the plateau of Iran to the Indus. 
Such a railway to India would be no injury to Persia; it would, on the 
contrary, be of enormous benefit to her. These influences of science and 
civilization are drawing together closer and closer the great Germanic 
people. The Sclavonic, the Latin, and the English-speaking people 
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are all more or less influenced and brought nearer to each other. It 
will take serious causes to beget again practical hostilities. All the 
great wars of the last two decades appear to have been wars to consoli- 
date and to bind together. Such was our war; such have been the 
wars of Germany, wars to secure her unity and independence. Italy 
has had a similar struggle, or rather, we may say, was involved with the 
others. The Russo-Turkish war on the part of Russia was waged to 
free her Greek co-religionists and the Sclavic population of the Danubian 
principalities, 

But to return. Improved navigation of the Mississippi and its 
tributaries ; improved means of communication throughout the Atlantic 
slope north and south, as well as throughout the Pacific slope; an in- 
ctease of north and south railways in the Mississippi Valley, such as 
have been building and consolidating since the war, will prove event- 
ually the strong bands that must hold an industrial people together. 
Their divers interests are melted into one by easy intercourse, and the 
ready and constant application of inventive science to the common arts 
and manufactures. A diversified industry, an inland free trade, an 
untrammeled social intercourse encouraged and continued, petty preju- 
dices must disappear, and the individual rights of all sooner or later 
come to be respected. Herein lies all that men require for success. 
Few and simple are the principles at the foundation of all national 
greatness. Room for all in every pursuit that reason may dictate. No 
governmental obstructions to any, one or many, in the peaceful pursuits 
of happiness. No monopolies to the few, no license to the many. A 
voice in the government; no taxes except such as are absolutely neces- 
sary to carry on the government itself, and those to be so laid as to 
interfere least with the industry of the people, and collected without 
loss and with absolute impartiality; with no interference with any 
man’s opinion, the government to encourage what is right, and stimulate 
the good and wise by intrusting to them alone the reins of power. 

The settlements of this country in its material development have 
steadily followed the rivers and streams, for in their alluvial soil was 
found wealth, and in the rapid or majestic flow of their waters the ele- 
ments of manufacturing power. At their sources are now situated the 
fountains of health in pure sweet air and water, and at their outlets 
rise the cities which are the treasuries of successful thrift and culture. 
The direction of these streams by the configuration of their valleys has 
created a unity which no forces thus far have been able to counteract. 
Time, the healer of the nations, will cement these great communities all 
the more strongly together. Historic aspiration, the dream of the 
coming freedom and advancement of the race, encourage us with per- 
manent, solid hopes for the future. Our ancestors have inherited a 
continent, and by their labor and their courage they have made it 
doubly their own by a right divine. Material and civic interests com- 
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bine to keep them one people, to give breadth to their views and.a 
generous extension to their social culture that shall obliterate race or 
national prejudice and hasten that ideal period, the dream of humanity, 
for the union and confederation of all the people of the earth into one 
unbroken fraternity of kindness and good will to all men of all kindreds 
and tongues. 


S. B. HoLasirp. 





THE FRENCH NAVY. 


THE French navy has a history that is but too little known outside the 
small circle of those who have made a study of its struggles for exist- 
ence. With that thoroughness which marks all French public offices, 
everything that relates to the navy is carefully preserved and well 
ordered in the archives of the navy department, so that it contains one 
hundred and thirty-three volumes of original papers relating to the 
navy and its services during the American revolution, and forty- 
three volumes relate to the historic engagements of the “ Dominique.” 
But the jealousy of the government guarded these papers so closely that 
only under the more liberal rule of the republic have any but a favored 
few had access to its records, and now for the first time is it possible 
to make an accurate sketch of the rise of the French navy. It was 
originally created by Richelieu, but it was abandoned and neglected by 
the regent, so that it had to be renewed and was definitively established 
by Louis the Fourteenth and Colbert. In 1625 France was obliged to 
hire from the Dutch (who were on the sea what the Swiss were on land, 
mercenaries) twenty war vessels, with which to subdue the city of Rochelle 
and its Protestant revolt, and then, to guard against the sympathy of 
their allies, it was able to supply French officers and crews for only 
twelve of the ships. In 1626 Richelieu established a navy with forty- 
six vessels, after beginning in 1622, by organizing a hundred companies 
of sailors for service on his men-of-war instead of the customary detail 
of soldiers. In 1627 these companies were consolidated into a regi- 
ment, and the land discipline was extended to sea service. Richelieu 
profited by the lesson he had learned at Rochelle, and rapidly pressed 
forward the requisite measures for a French navy. In 1635 he was 
able to put into service a fleet of forty vessels, carrying from eight to 
fifty guns, with six gunboats and fourteen galleys, and to man them 
with fourteen thousand soldiers, the whole under the joint command of 
Count Harcourt, the Archbishop of Bordeaux, and Captain des Gottes, 
the latter in a ship of a thousand tons. This force inflicted serious 
injury on their Spanish enemy, till then undisputed master of the sea. 
In 1643, when Louis died shortly after the great cardinal, the French 
navy was known in every corner of the ocean, and posts, arsenals, foun- 
dries, with a special service of officers and men, were in vigorous opera- 
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tion, while the merchant marine grew proportionably, and France had 
successfully established colonies in the Antilles, in Florida, Canada, 
Africa, and Madagascar. After a long period of neglect, due to the 
civil wars of the Fronde, Colbert, under Louis the Fourteenth, reformed 
the management of the treasury, and in 1666 completed the navy begun 
by Richelieu, by putting the service on a permanent footing as to pay 
and pensions. The difficulty of securing good officers was not a little 
heightened by the necessity of leaving to the court a large share of ap- 
pointments, and the way in which these were disposed of is shown by 
the case ot the Count of Vermandois, who at the age of two was made 
an admiral. Under Colbert the French fleet made its power felt in 
Algiers under Du Quesne,—a name perpetuated in our own colonial 
history. In 1672 the French joined the English in a naval war against 
the Dutch, but it ended in bitter quarrels between the allied govern- 
ments and their officers. Du Quesne was one of the great sailors of the 
first French navy. His services began in 1636. Forty years later he 
defeated De Ruyter, the great Dutch admiral; but even in his death 
the brave Dutchman Won such glory that Louis the Fourteenth ordered 
the French men-of-war to pay him the tribute of a salute according to 
his rank. When the disastrous treaty of 1763 left France almost with- 
out a navy, its officers devoted their enforced leisure to diligent study, 
and the scientific progress in all maritime research was most active 
under Louis the Fifteenth. The naval academy at Brest was reorgan- 
ized in 1769, and contributed largely to elevating the standard of the 
navy. The course of instruction for the cadets included mathematics 
and theoretical and practical knowledge of all branches of the ser- 
vice. The naval arsenals were raised to a very high state of efficiency, 
and ships were built, guns cast, soldiers and sailors trained, supplies 
prepared, and stores laid up, so that the means of arming, equipping, 
and manning great fleets were all at hand. In 1778 France took its 
place as an ally of the revolted colonies in the war of the American 
revolution against their common enemy, Great Britain. The Treaty 
of Paris was intended to fix definitively British supremacy on the high 
seas, but the American revolution gave France a welcome opportunity 
to revenge itself and to regain its old place among the recognized naval 
powers of the world. Among the vessels included in the fleet sent to 
America by France were fifteen men-of-war presented to the king by 
the great French cities, in response to the appeal to the Duke de Choiseul 
for help in restoring the French navy to its earlier greatness. It was 
he who had foreseen the rebellion of the American colonies, and that it 
would give France the opportunity for intervention and the occasion 
for strengthening and increasing its navy. Vergennes and Turgot suc- 
cessfully opposed his plan of a direct and prompt interposition in behalf 
of the young republic in its struggle for independence. The surrender 
of Burgoyne at Saratoga put an end to all further doubt, and a treaty of 
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commerce and friendship was signed at Paris on February 6, 1778,— 
a formal recognition of American independence, and a direct result of the 
active sympathy of the influential classes of Paris for the American cause 
in itself and as the type of that ideal republicanism which was so much 
the fashion with the best and most loyal subjects of the king of France. 
The effort to secure the alliance of Spain caused some delay, but that 
having failed, France soon began active demonstrations by the use of 
its fleet. In the first combat between the English under Keppel and 
the French, the latter were greatly encouraged by a slight success ; and 
while both nations quarreled with their own officers for not securing 
more decided results, each gained a better opinion of the other, and the 
French navy was fairly re-established in the eyes of the English as well 
as in the favor of its own government and people. The French fleet 
brought a French minister to Philadelphia, made a demonstration 
against New York, and then went to Newport. The failure of 
D’Estaing to support Sullivan was explained by satisfactory reasons, 
but the population in Boston took sides against the new-comers, and in 
a street riot a French naval officer was killed, another was severely in- 
jured, and it required the energetic efforts of Washington and Congress 
to restore harmony and confidence. The French navy had indeed failed 
on the Delaware, at Sandy Hook, and at Newport to realize the expecta- 
tions and promises based upon its presence, but the evacuation of Phila- 
delphia was finally and largely due to the approach of a French fleet, 
while the list of vessels captured or destroyed to avoid surrender was 
a very noteworthy help to the struggling colonies. The part taken by 
the French fleet in the final surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown has 
been so recently emphasized that it is not likely again to be overlooked. 
With the close of the American revolution the close interest with which 
the movements of the French navy were followed naturally lessened, 
but still the misfortunes of their fleets and men-of-war in the West 
Indies were matters of deep concern to many of our people, who had 
learned to know and entertain great affection for many French officers. 
Under Napoleon the navy was always at a disadvantage by reason of 
that great soldier’s actual hostility to the sea and to sailors, and the 
story of his injustice to some of his best naval officers is one of the 
worst of the many signs of his selfish and cruel conduct towards those 
who were out of favor with him. Under later rulers the navy re- 
gained much of its old distinction. The Orleanist government, espe- 
cially, did its best to make the most of its opportunities, and to-day an 
Orleanist prince is a French admiral, and the younger scions of the 
same royal house are serving with honor in the navy under the 
flag of the republic. Napoleon the Third was active in his efforts to 
raise the French navy to the highest degree of scientific efficiency ; and, 
indeed, it is rather as a strong body of scientifically trained officers than 
as an active naval force that the French marine service has gained its 
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latest laurels. In spite of the commonly received popular notion that 
the French do not make good sailors, our own merchantmen and our 
navy can bear witness to their efficiency in both services, and the 
French coast still produces successive generations of brave and hardy 
fishermen, who need only a little training to make them sturdy old salts 
and thoroughly good sailors. Among the names standing highest in 
the annals of the French navy there are not a few who began their 
career from the humblest sphere, and just as every French soldier car- 
ries the baton of marshal in his knapsack, so any French sailor may 
rise whenever occasion enables him to prove his fitness for promotion. 
The republic has not allowed the navy of France to be neglected, although 
naturally enough the army engrosses the largest part of the resources 
at the command of the government. Still, the presence of French 
naval officers in the legislature and at the head of the navy department 
is a guarantee that the service will always receive due consideration in 


both bodies. 





KITTY’S CONQUEST. 


(Continued from page 547.) 


IV. 


It was a clear, starlit night and very mild, almost warm, in fact, and 
having spent my Christmas but a few days before amid the orange 
groves and magnolias of Louisiana, I had prepared myself for some- 
thing more wintry on the borders of Tennessee; but up to that time 
my overcoat had been insupportable. 

The combined effects of half a dozen cigars and the conversation 
just concluded with Harrod Summers had banished all desire for sleep. 
In fact, if I must confess it, I was nervous and ill at ease. The room 
seemed close and stifling, so I opened both window and door to secure 
the full benefit of the cool night-air, and then proceeded to make my- 
self comfortable. First pulling off my boots and insinuating my feet 
into an easy old pair of slippers, I took the boots to the door and de- 
posited them noiselessly in the hall, where small Pomp, the “ general 
utility man” of the household, could find and black them in the morn- 
ing. A dim light was burning on a little table in the hall, and I 
noticed Mr. Peyton’s boots at his door, the door next to mine, and on 
the same side of the hall. We were quartered in what was known as 
the east wing, a one-storied addition to the main building, containing 
four sleeping apartments for the use of the judge’s guests; the floor, as 
is generally the case in these Southern houses, being elevated some 
eight or nine feet above the ground. 

Peyton and I were the only occupants of the wing that night, the 
rooms of the rest of the household being in the main building. It oc- 
curred to me, therefore, that the hall lamp was unnecessary there, and 
so I crossed over, took it from its table, and was returning with it to 
my own room, when I heard a long, shrill, distant whistle. It came 
from the direction of the woods on the eastern side of the plantation, 
so far away, in fact, that save in the dead of night it probably would 
have failed to attract attention. Involuntarily I stopped short in my 
tracks, listening, and involuntarily, too, I looked at Peyton’s door. It was 
closed, but the transom above it was open, and all was darkness within. 
No sound had come from his room before, and I supposed him asleep, 
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and now, as if in corroboration of that supposition, he began to snore; 
rather a louder and more demonstrative snore than would have been 
natural from so sudden a start, I thought afterwards. Meantime, I 
stood still a minute and listened. The whistle died away, and there 
was no answer or repetition; the snoring continued ; I moved on into 
my room, closed and bolted the door, put my lamp on the bureau, took 
out my revolver and carefully examined it, then turned down the light 
until nothing but a mere glimmer was left, crouched down by the open 
window, and looked out. The stillness was so intense that the ticking 
of my watch and the loud beating of my heart seemed insupportable. 
Leaning out from the casement, I could see that Peyton’s window, too, 
was open, and that there was a little shed of some kind beneath it, whose 
roof reached up to within about five feet of the window-sill. Garden- 
tools were probably stored there, as I had noticed a few spades and a 
wheelbarrow during the day. Peyton was still snoring, though less 
loudly. 

I listened for ten minutes more, and still no sound came from the 
direction in which I had heard the whistle, save the distant neigh of a 
horse and the occasional barking of dogs. Yet my nerves were upset. 
That whistle must have heen a signal of some kind, and, if so, what 
did it portend? At last, being unable to arrive at any conclusion, I 
determined to lie down and think it over ; and so, taking off coat and 
vest, and putting on a loose wrapper, I threw myself upon the bed. 
It must have been after midnight then, yet I could not sleep, and at 
the same time thinking was an effort. I found myself listening in- 
tently for every sound, and holding my breath every time the distant 
bark of a dog or the lowing of cattle was heard. 

An hour passed, nothing further happened, and I began to feel 
drowsy at last and to regard myself as the easiest man to scare in the 
whole county. Soon after I must have fallen into a doze; an uneasy, 
fitful slumber it must have been, too, for the very next thing I knew I 
found myself sitting bolt upright, every nerve strained, and listening 
with beating heart to the same signal whistle, only this time, though 
low and cautious, it was nearer, and, unless I was vastly mistaken, 
came from a little clump of trees just beyond the eastern fence. 
Harrod’s big Newfoundland, who always slept on the porch in front 
of the house, and seldom, if ever, barked or made any disturbance at 
night, came tearing around to our side, growling fiercely, and evidently 
excited and alarmed. 

Something was up, that was certain, and immediately I began to 
wonder what ought to be done. The call was not repeated ; all was 
soon quiet again. “ Blondo” had given one or two low, short barks, 
scouted through the grounds about the house, and returned to the 
southern front again. After one or two moments’ consideration he had 
given another, a sort of interrogatory bark, as though he expected a 
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reply, and then, with a dissatisfied sniff at hearing nothing further, 
slowly returned to his usual post. Blondo’s nerves were better than 
mine. I thought over the matter ten minutes longer in the most un- 
decided manner imaginable. Harrod had plainly intimated that he 
suspected Mr. Peyton of complicity with the Ku-Klux or I would 
have awakened him ; as it was, I was possessed with the idea that he 
ought to know nothing of our suspicions, nothing of the anonymous 
letter (from us, at least), and in no manner or way be admitted to con- 
fidence. Rather hard on Peyton, to be sure ; but there was something 
about him I didn’t like, something besides the mere fact that I saw 
he didn’t like me, and What was that? There could be no mis- 
take! I plainly saw through my open window a sudden gleam of 
light among the leaves of the oak-tree on the other side of the garden- 
walk, It was as though the light had been momentarily thrown upoa 
it from a bull’s-eye lantern and instantly withdrawn. More than that, 
the light was thrown upon it from this side. Thoroughly aroused 
now, I stole noiselessly from the bed, took my revolver, and, making 
the least possible “creak” in turning the key, I slowly opened my 
door, and on tiptoe and in stocking feet crept out into the hall. My 
plan was to go and arouse Harrod. 

Without closing my door I turned stealthily away, and, as a matter 
of course, stumbled over one of my boots; there they were, right at the 
door, just where I had left them, and visible enough for all practical 
purposes in the dim light that came from my open doorway and the 
window at the end of the hall. It was clumsy and stupid in me. I 
looked towards Peyton’s door, wondering if the noise, slight as it was, 
had awakened him. No more snoring, at all events. I took a step or 
two towards his room to listen, looked carefully down to see that I 
didn’t stumble over his boots too, and then stopped short. 

Peyton’s boots were no longer there. 

Fora moment I could not realize it; then I stole closer to the door, 
and the door that I knew was tightly closed when I came up-stairs was 
now unlatched and partly open. The conviction forced itself into my 
mind that my next-door neighbor was up to some of his old devilment, 
and that that signal whistle had some connection with the mysterious 
disappearance of his boots. Peeping through the partly-opened door, 
I could see the bed, its coverlet undisturbed, its pillows smooth and 
untouched. That was enough to embolden me, and at the same time 
make me mad. All that snoring was a counterfeit for my benefit, was 
it? I opened the door and looked in: no signs of its late occupant ; 
Ned Peyton had gone. 

Sorely puzzled what to do next, I sidled out again, sneaked out, I 
might as well say, for that’s the way I felt, and leaving his door as I 
found it, returned to my own room and took post at the window. 
Curiously enough, the discovery of Peyton’s absence and his probable 
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connection with the mysterious signals without had had a wonderful 
effect in restoring me to confidence and endowing me with a fabulous 
amount of pluck and courage. The idea of summoning Harrod was 
abandoned ; the thing to be done now was to find out what my amia- 
ble next-door neighbor was up to, and, if possible, to do so without 
letting him know that his nice little game was detected. 

A clock somewhere in the hall struck three while I was pondering 
over the matter. 

Ten minutes afterwards there came a stealthy step on the garden- 
walk, and the figure of a man emerged from behind an old arbor near 
the oak-tree. It was Peyton, of course, although the light was too 
uncertain to admit of my recognizing him until he came nearer. 

I crouched down lower, but kept him in view. Cautiously and 
slowly Master Ned tiptoed it up to the little tool-house under his win- 
dow, swung himself carefully up to the roof, crept on all-fours until 
he reached the top, and then, making very little noise, clambered into 
his window and disappeared from view. A moment or two after I 
heard him softly deposit his boots in the hall, close and bolt his door, 
and soon after tumble into bed. Evidently, then, we had nothing 
further to fear for that night at least, and in fifteen minutes I was sound 
asleep. 

At breakfast the next morning the household generally put in a late 
appearance. Peyton established himself at Miss Kitty’s side and mo- 
nopolized her in the most lover-like manner. Immediately afterwards 
the pair sallied forth fora walk. Miss Summers looked very anxiously 
after them until they disappeared in the shrubbery, and then turned to 
Harrod with an appealing look in her eyes. 

“T don’t know what to do, Harrod.’ I didn’t imagine the possi- 
bility of his coming back here when we invited Kitty.” 

“Don’t worry about it, Pauline. Mr. Brandon and I are going to 
drive over to the cavalry camp this morning, and this afternoon I’!] 
have a talk with Ned. How soon can you get through your talk with 
father?” he suddenly asked, turning to me. 

“Twenty minutes at most will be long enough,” I answered ; so 
he sent off to the stable to order the carriage. 

The judge and I strolled slowly around the house, planning the 
course to be pursued in the prosecution of the men who had been ar- 
rested under the “‘ enforcement act.” As we sauntered along the garden- 
walk on the eastern side, I naturally glanced up at my window and 
Peyton’s. A coarse brown envelope was lying right at the door of the 
little tool-house, the very place where he had clambered to the roof the 
night before. “ We lawyers are curious,” and, without interrupting 
the judge’s conversation, I “ obliqued” over to the left, picked up the 
envelope, dropped it carelessly into my pocket, and went on talking 
without having attracted the judge’s attention to the movement. 
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After the judge had returned to his study, and before Harrod was 
ready, I had an opportunity of investigating this precious document. 
It only needed a glance to assure me that it was just such another 
envelope as the one which inclosed the Ku-K]ux letter to the judge that 
Harrod had shown me, and that fact was sufficient to remove any 
scruples I might have had as to reading its contents. The envelope 
bore no mark or address. The inclosure was as follows: 


“ Caprain Peyton. Dear Sir,—The Yankee major, with forty of 
his men, went off in a hurry late last night, leaving the lieutenant and 
about ten men in camp. They’re after Hank and the crowd, but we 
got notice in time, broke up the ranch, and scattered. Hank’s wound 
is pretty rough; he played a d—d fool trick in trying to get that 
express money, and the boys all think he’d been drinking again. Three 
of us took him over the Big Bear in Scantwell’s boat, and on up to 
Chickasaw. He sent me back from there to see you and tell you to 
watch out for every chance to get word to him. He’ll be at Eustice’s, 
across the Tennessee, until his arm is well, and then he’s coming back 
to get square with the Yank who shot him. The lieutenant has got an 
infernal bad cut on the left hand, and can’t do nothing for the next 
week. Look out for signal any night about two o’clock. Burn this. 

“ Yours respectfully, BLACKEY.” 


Here was a pretty piece of villainy. I thought earnestly whether 
to show it immediately to Harrod and make a full exposé of Peyton’s 
complicity with the affair, but, before I could decide, the carriage came, 
and with the driver listening to every word that was said it was out of the 
question. It was scandalous enough as it stood without letting the ser- 
vants know of it. We talked a good deal about their general perform- 
ances, but in no way alluded to the latest developments of the Klan as 
we drove rapidly along. Neither expected to find Major Vinton there 
at camp, but I had reason to know that Amory would be on hand, and 
had determined to give him immediate information as to the whereabouts 
of Smith that he might send out a party to secure him. 

Sure enough, only one or two soldiers were to be seen when we 
drove up, but a corporal took us to Amory’s tent. He sprang up from 
the little camp-bed in which he was lounging and reading, gave us a 
cordial welcome, and, in reply to our questions, stated that the major 
had gone out with three days’ rations and nearly all the men, hoping to 
hunt up and capture the gang. A United States marshal was with him, 
who felt certain that he could guide him to the very point on the bayou 
where the fight had taken place. He had started about three o’clock 
on the previous morning, just as soon as rations could be cooked, and 
was determined to hunt them to their holes. 

“T expect him back every hour, and am disgusted enough at being 
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ordered to stay behind; but he and the doctor both forbade my going, 
so here I am playing the invalid.” His arm was still in a sling and 
the hand closely bound. 

We sat and chatted for some twenty minutes. Amory inquired 
after “the young ladies” very calmly, made no allusion to Miss Kitty’s 
snub, accounted for his non-appearance the day before by saying that 
the doctor had insisted on his remaining quiet in his tent, and so neither 
Harrod nor I saw fit to make any apology for our troublesome little 
heroine. She was worrying all of us now,—innocently enough perhaps, 
but sorely for all that. 

Harrod turned the subject to Hank Smith, and, finding that Amory 
had not heard of his threat as related by the man whom his friends 
had “ fetched a wipe over the head,” repeated it to him, and warned 
him to be on his guard. Mars took it coolly enough, expressed his 
readiness to welcome Hank and his adherents to hospitable graves, and, 
except that his teeth came as solidly together as they had when alluding 
to the ruffian’s escape two nights previous, displayed no symptoms of 
the slightest emotidn at the prospect of losing a quart or two of 
“ heart’s-blood” within the month. 

Presently Harrod drove off to the village to make some necessary 
purchases, promising to return for me within an hour. Then I lost not 
a moment in giving Mars my information about Hank Smith, where 
he was to be found, etc., but without mentioning Peyton’s connection 
with the affair or stating how the news came into my possession. He 
asked, of course, but I gave a good reason for declining to name the 
person who had volunteered the news, at the same time assuring him 
of my belief in its truth. 

Mars was all ablaze ina minute. Chickasaw was at least twelve 
miles away and to the north. Vinton’s plan, and the marshal’s, was 
to go southwest, should they find the ranch abandoned, and search a 
number of suspected points in Tishomingo and Prentiss Counties. All 
the gang by this time knew that there was a hunt going on, and, at the 
ery of “Yanks coming,” had scattered in every direction. Smith 
thought himself safe across the Tennessee, and would probably have 
only one or two men with him. Amory was fairly excited this time 
anyhow, and in ten minutes had made up his mind, gave his orders to 
a non-commissioned officer, wrote a letter to Major Vinton, with instruc- 
tions to deliver it immediately upon the return of the troop to camp, 
and, before Harrod Summers’s return, had vaulted lightly into saddle, 
waved me a laughing good-by, and trotted off at the head of a little 
squad of five dragoons,—all the men he could possibly take. I watched 
them till they disappeared from view on the road to the Tennessee and 
then sat me down to wait for Harrod. 

The corporal who had shown us to Amory’s tent was on “sick- 
report” he said, with chills and fever. He, with three or four others, 
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remained in charge of camp, and I amused myself listening to their 
talk about their officers and the Ku-Klux. An old darky with a mule 
came in to sell chickens, and after him a seedy-looking fellow on a 
shaggy pony,—he “didn’t want nothing in particular, unless it was to 
know when the captain’d be back.” 

The corporal was non-committal,—didn’t know. The seedy party 
shifted around in his saddle, and, after profuse expectoration, “ reckoned 
that the lieutenant warn’t much hurt nohow.” 

“Why so?” says the corporal. 

“Cause he’s off so quick again.” 

“ That don’t prove anything,” says the dragoon. 

“ Whar’s he gone to?” says seedy. 

“ Don’t know.” 

“ Ain’t gone far, I reckon; didn’t take no rations, did he?” 

“ Don’t know.” 

“‘T kind of wondered why he took the north road fur, if he wanted 
to catch the captain, ’cause I knew he was out towards Guntown.” 

“ How did you know ?” 

“ Well, I heard so, that’s all.” 

The corporal looks steadily at Seedy, and is apparently suspicious. 
Seedy turns his quid over with his tongue and looks all around. He’s 
a bad hand at extracting information, at all events. At last he makes 
another venture. 

“ Wish I knew how far up the north road the lieutenant went. I’ve 
got some business up towards the Tennessee. I belong to a missionary 
society hereabouts, and yet I don’t like to take that long ride alone.” 

I hear the corporal mutter a rather unflattering comment on that 
statement, and it occurs to me that there is more of the odor of bad 
whisky than sanctity about the member of the missionary society. He 
reminds me of Mr. Stiggins; and Mr. Stiggins makes one more 
attempt. 

“ Whar am I most like to catch the boys by dinner-time ?” 

“ Don’t know.” 

The member looks incredulous and indignant, and after a long 
survey of every object in range about the camp turns his dejected steed 
slowly around and shambles off, with the parting shot,— 

“Reckon you never did know nothin’, did you?” To which the 
corporal responds,— . 

“No; and if I did, I wouldn’t tell you.” 

Stiggins strikes a canter va reaching the main road, and disappears 
on the trail of the cavalry. Presently Harrod returns, greatly sur- 
prised at Amory’s sudden expedition, and curious as to the source from 
which he derives his information. I hardly know what to say, but 
finally get out of it by the explanation that it was all “confidential,” 
and that I could say nothing on the subject until his return. 

Vou. VIII.—No. 6. 39 
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On the drive home we came suddenly upon the troop itself, looking 
tired and dusty, but returning from the two days’ trip to Tishomingo 
partially successful, and with six rough-looking specimens of “ corn- 
crackers” footing it along between the horsemen. They found no trace 
of Smith, the marshal tells us, as the men go filing by, but, aiter all, 
their luck has been good, and six of the worst characters are now 
securely under guard. 

The major, he tells us, had stopped at Judge Summers’s, and ex- 
pected to find us there; so we whip up and hurry on. 

A brisk drive brings us to the plantation in a very few minutes. 
As we rattle up to the doorway, Harrod catches sight of Mr. Peyton 
lounging on the portico by the open window of the parlor, for once in 
his life paying little or no attention to Miss Kitty, who is seated on the 
old wicker-work sofa, some distance from him, pouting and puzzled. 

Harrod warns me to say not a word of Lieutenant Amory’s expe- 
dition until Peyton is out of the way. Old Jake detains him a mo- 
ment about “dis yer Hicks’s mule done broke into the gyarden las’ 
night,” and I move on into the house. 

Kit hardly notices me as I pass. Why is it that some women, when 
piqued at the conduct of one man, square accounts by snubbing half a 
dozen others? J had done nothing to slight her. 

In the parlor were the judge, Major Vinton, and Pauline, the first 
listening, the second narrating, the third as complete a contrast to Miss 
Kit as could be imagined. Vinton rose and greeted me. He looked 
dusty, tanned, and travel-stained, but more soldierly than ever in his 
dark-blue jacket and heavy boots.. After Harrod’s entrance he re- 
sumed his story,—he was telling of the capture of the Ku-Klux,— 
talking frankly and as though none but friends were near. Harrod 
shifted uneasily in his chair and glanced nervously towards the win- 
dow. Peyton was invisible, but, beyond doubt, there, and a listener. 

It was vain to attempt to warn the major; by this time Peyton 
knew the whole story, knew who had aided the troops in their search, 
knew just how the evidence was procured which led to the arrest of 
the six victims, and doubtless his black-list was swelled by the addition 
of several names destined to become the recipients of Ku-Klux 
attentions. 

Lunch was announced, and we all sat down at the table, Peyton 
and Kit coming in from the porch and endeavoring to ignore Major 
Vinton, a circumstance which apparently rendered him no uneasiness 
whatever. He talked constantly with Pauline, and never gave a 
glance at the pair. Harrod and I were nervous. I watched Peyton 
closely, and it required no penetration to see that not a word of Vinton’s 
was lost on him. 

Suddenly there came the clatter of hoofs on the ground without, 
the clank of a cavalry sabre, and, a moment after, the ring of spurred 
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heels along the hall. A servant announced the major’s orderly, and, 
begging the major not to rise, the judge directed that the trooper be 
shown in. 

Just as I thought, it was Amory’s letter. 

“Sergeant Malone said that it was to be given the major directly 
he returned. Them was the loot’nant’s orders, and he told me to ride 
right over with it, sir,” says the orderly. And, apologizing to Miss 
Summers, the major opened it and commenced to read. 

I glanced at Harrod ; his eyes were fixed on Peyton, Peyton’s fur- 
tively watching Vinton. Another minute and Vinton had risen to his 
feet, an eager, flashing light in his eyes, but his voice steady and calm 
as ever, as he said,— 

“Gallop back. Tell Sergeant Malone to send me a dozen men, 
armed and mounted at once, and you bring my other horse.” Away 
goes the orderly, and then in reply to the wistful look of inquiry in 
Pauline’s eyes, the major says,— 

“T must be off again. Amory has obtained information as to the 
whereabouts of Smith and some of his gang, and has started after 
them but with only five men, too few to cope with such desperadoes ; 
he has four hours the start of me now, and ’twill be nearly five before 
my men can get here; but I must catch him before he attempts to 
recross the Tennessee.” 

I cannot be mistaken in Peyton’s start of astonishment. Instantly 
his face turns, pale; the secret was out, his complicity perhaps de- 
tected. Lunch is forgotten, and we all rise and leave the table. 
Harrod manages to whisper a caution to the major to say nothing more 
while Peyton was near, whereat Vinton looks vacant and aghast. 
Five minutes more and Peyton and Kitty are missed,—gone out for a 
walk, the servant says. Then Harrod explains, and Vinton looks as 
though biting his own tongue off close to the roots would be the most 
congenial and exhilarating recreation that could be suggested. He is 
annoyed beyond expression, but it is too late now. Peyton is off, no 
one knows which way, and in half an hour all the real or supposable 
Ku-Klux in the county will know of the danger that threatens them, 
know, too, how small a force young Amory has taken with him in his 
hurried raid to the Tennessee, and, ten to one, if he succeed in cap- 
turing Smith, he cannot attempt to recross the river without having 
to fight his way through. 

All this is canvassed in the anxious council that ensues. No time 
is to be lost; he must be reinforced at once. Harrod orders out his 
two horses, old Jake is hastily summoned and told to bring up his 
charger, “ Bob,” and while the horses are being saddled Vinton decides 
on his plan. He and Harrod are to gallop on after Amory, old Jake 
to ride down to meet the troopers, with orders to make all speed pos- 
sible to the Tennessee. I’m possessed with an immediate thirst for 
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human gore and want to go with the major, but there’s no other horse, 
and I couldn’t ride without shaking myself to pieces and capsizing 
every hundred yards or so if there were. To me, therefore, is assigned 
the cheerful duty of remaining at the plantation and watching Peyton’s 
movements should he return. 

Just before the horses are brought around Kitty comes back, alone. 
She looks white and scared, and hurries up the steps as though anxious 
to avoid us, but Harrod intercepts and leads her to one side. She grows 
paler as he questions and talks to her, and suddenly bursts into tears, 
and rushes past him into the house. 

“ He’s gone, by heaven!” says Harrod, as he rejoins us. “ Kitty 
says he took the overseer’s horse and galloped off towards the north.” 

“ Here, Jake,” says Vinton, “ waste no time now; ride as though 
the devil chased you. Tell Sergeant Malone to follow as fast as he can. 
Don’t spare the horses.” 

Jake makes a spring, lights on his stomach on old “ Bob’s” withers, 
swings himself round, and barely waiting to get his seat, makes vigorous 
play with both heels on his pet’s astonished ribs, and with a “ Yoop, 
da!” our Ethiopian aide-de-camp clatters away. Then comes a hurried 
and anxious leave-taking with Pauline and the judge, and in another 
minute our two soldiers trot out to the road. We watch the gallant 
forms till the riders disappear, and then turn silently away. Pauline’s 
eyes are dim with tears, and she seeks her own room. 

That was a wretched afternoon and evening. Kitty never appeared. 
Pauline came down to tea and tried to entertain me during the long 
hours that dragged slowly away, but we started at every sound, and 
when midnight came she retired altogether. We had hoped for news, 
but none came. 

The judge dozed fitfully in his easy-chair, but I was too much ex- 
cited to feel the least drowsiness, so, cigar in mouth, I strolled out to 
the gate and gazed longingly up the dim, shadowy vista through the 
woods where lay the road to the Tennessee along which our first news, 
good or bad, must come. 

Two o’clock came first, and I was then reading, in a distracted style, 
in the library. The clocks had barely ceased striking when my eager 
ears caught the sound of hoof-beats up the road rapidly nearing us. 
Down went the book, and in a minute I was at the gate, just in time to 
meet the horseman, a corporal of Vinton’s troop. 

“ We've got the Ku-Klux all right, sir,” he says, as he reins in his 
jaded steed, “but we had to fight half the county. The lieutenant’s 
wounded, and so is Monahan, one of the men, sir. They are bringing 
them here, and I’m to ride right on for the doctor.” 

Off he goes before I can ask more. Pauline meets me as I return 
to the hall. She is pale as death, and her whole frame shakes as she 
says, “ Tell me everything, Mr. Brandon.” 
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“Harrod and Vinton are safe ; Amory and one of his men are 
hurt, and they are bringing them here,” I answer. 

She saw by my face that there had been a fight; what her woman’s 
heart craved was to know that those she loved were safe, unhurt, and 
returning to her. Then the next minute she is all sympathy, all tender- 
ness, even, for our boy sabrewr, and she occupies herself with prepara- 
tions for his reception and nursing. 

While we are talking, who should come noiselessly down the stairs 
but Kitty, dressed in a loose blue wrapper, her lovely hair falling down 
her back and thrown from her temples and forehead, her eyes red with 
weeping. Pauline’s heart is full, and the sight of this sorrowing little 
object is too much for her; she opens her arms and takes her to her 
heart, and Kitty’s sobs break out afresh. 

“T know that something has happened,” she cries; “do tell me. 
You all think I care for Ned Peyton, but I don’t—I don’t! And he 
was frightful to-day, and—and—if he did what he said he was going 
to do I’ll never speak to him again.” 

Pauline tries to comfort and soothe her, but I want to know what 
Peyton’s threat was, and have the unblushing hard-heartedness to ask. 

“He declared that he would raise forty men and kill every man 
Lieutenant Amory had with him. He frightened me so that I did not 
know what to do. Oh, Paulie, what has happened ?” 

“ We don’t know yet, Kitty. Harrod is bringing Mr. Amory here. 
He was wounded, and there has been a fight, but we hope it was not 
serious.” 

Poor little Kit starts back in horror, and then sobs harder than 
ever. It is impossible to comfort the child. She is possessed with 
the idea that in some way or other she has been instrumental in bring- 
ing the affair about. She is terrified at learning the part Peyton has 
played, and bitterly reproaches herself for the uneasiness her flirtation 
had caused us all. She is the most abject little penitent I ever saw, 
and her distress is something overpowering to a susceptible old bachelor. 
In the course of an hour she is persuaded to return to her room, but 
not without the interchange of multitudinous embraces and kisses,— 
Pauline, of course, being the party of the second part. 

It is nearly day-break when Harrod arrives, convoying a rusty old 
carriage which he has obtained somewhere along the Tennessee, and 
from this our young soldier is tenderly lifted by two of his troop and 
carried to the room opposite mine in the wing. Poor fellow! it was 
hard to recognize in the pallid, blood-stained, senseless form the gallant 
young officer of the night on the train. 

While the doctor was examining his hurts and dressing the wounds 
Harrod gave mea hurried account of what had happened. Amory had 
reached the Tennessee about two in the afternoon, and, leaving his 
horses on the south bank in charge of one man, crossed quickly and 
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human gore and want to go with the major, but there’s no other horse, 
and I couldn’t ride without shaking myself to pieces and capsizing 
every hundred yards or so if there were. To me, therefore, is assigned 
the cheerful duty of remaining at the plantation and watching Peyton’s 
movements should he return. 

Just before the horses are brought around Kitty comes back, alone. 
She looks white and scared, and hurries up the steps as though anxious 
to avoid us, but Harrod intercepts and leads her to one side. She grows 
paler as he questions and talks to her, and suddenly bursts into tears, 
and rushes past him into the house. 

“ He’s gone, by heaven!” says Harrod, as he rejoins us. “ Kitty 
says he took the overseer’s horse and galloped off towards the north.” 

“ Here, Jake,” says Vinton, “ waste no time now; ride as though 
the devil chased you. Tell Sergeant Malone to follow as fast as he can. 
Don’t spare the horses.” 

Jake makes a spring, lights on his stomach on old “ Bob’s” withers, 
swings himself round, and barely waiting to get his seat, makes vigorous 
play with both heels*on his pet’s astonished ribs, and with a “ Yoop, 
da!” our Ethiopian aide-de-camp clatters away. Then comes a hurried 
and ‘anxious leave-taking with Pauline and the judge, and in another 
minute our two soldiers trot out to the road. We watch the gallant 
forms till the riders disappear, and then turn silently away. Pauline’s 
eyes are dim with tears, and she seeks her own room. 

That was a wretched afternoon and evening. Kitty never appeared. 
Pauline came down to tea and tried to entertain me during the long 
hours that dragged slowly away, but we started at every sound, and 
when midnight came she retired altogether. We had hoped for news, 
but none came. 

The judge dozed fitfully in his easy-chair, but I was too much ex- 
cited to feel the least drowsiness, so, cigar in mouth, I strolled out to 
the gate and gazed longingly up the dim, shadowy vista through the 
woods where lay the road to the Tennessee along which our first news, 
good or bad, must come. 

Two o’clock came first, and I was the reading, in a distracted style, 
in the library. The clocks had barely ceased striking when my eager 
ears caught the sound of hoof-beats up the road rapidly nearing us. 
Down went the book, and in a minute I was at the gate, just in time to 
meet the horseman, a corporal of Vinton’s troop. 

“We've got the Ku-Klux all right, sir,” he says, as he reins in his 
jaded steed, “but we had to fight half the county. The lieutenant’s 
wounded, and so is Monahan, one of the men, sir. They are bringing 
them here, and I’m to ride right on for the doctor.” 

Off he goes before I can ask more. Pauline meets me as I return 
to the hall. She is pale as death, and her whole frame shakes as she 
says, “ Tell me everything, Mr. Brandon.” 
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“Harrod and Vinton are safe; Amory and one of his men are 
hurt, and they are bringing them here,” I answer. 

She saw by my face that there had been a fight; what her woman’s 
heart craved was to know that those she loved were safe, unhurt, and 
returning to her. Then the next minute she is all sympathy, all tender- 
ness, even, for our boy sabreur, and she occupies herself with prepara- 
tions for his reception and nursing. 

While we are talking, who should come noiselessly down the stairs 
but Kitty, dressed in a loose blue wrapper, her lovely hair falling down 
her back and thrown from her temples and forehead, her eyes red with 
weeping. Pauline’s heart is full, and the sight of this sorrowing little 
object is too much for her; she opens her arms and takes her to her 
heart, and Kitty’s sobs break out afresh. 

“T know that something has happened,” she cries; “do tell me. 
You all think I care for Ned Peyton, but I don’t—I don’t! And he 
was frightful to-day, and—and—if he did what he said he was going 
to do I’ll never speak to him again.” 

Pauline tries to comfort and soothe her, but I want to know what 
Peyton’s threat was, and have the unblushing hard-heartedness to ask. 

“ He declared that he would raise forty men and kill every man 
Lieutenant Amory had with him. He frightened me so that I did not 
know what to do. Oh, Paulie, what has happened ?” 

“ We don’t know yet, Kitty. Harrod is bringing Mr. Amory here. 
He was wounded, and there has been a fight, but we hope it was not 
serious.” 

Poor little Kit starts back in horror, and then sobs harder than 
ever. It is impossible to comfort the child. She is possessed with 
the idea that in some way or other she has been instrumental in bring- 
ing the affair about. She is terrified at learning the part Peyton has 
played, and bitterly reproaches herself for the uneasiness her flirtation 
had caused us all. She is the most abject little penitent I ever saw, 
and her distress is something overpowering to a susceptible old bachelor. 
In the course of an hour she is persuaded to return to her room, but 
not without the interchange of multitudinous embraces and kisses,— 
Pauline, of course, being the party of the second part. 

It is nearly day-break when Harrod arrives, convoying a rusty old 
carriage which he has obtained somewhere along the Tennessee, and 
from this our young soldier is tenderly lifted by two of his troop and 
carried to the room opposite mine in the wing. Poor fellow! it was 
hard to recognize in the pallid, blood-stained, senseless form the gallant 
young officer of the night on the train. 

While the doctor was examining his hurts and dressing the wounds 
Harrod gave mea hurried account of what had happened. Amory had 
reached the Tennessee about two in the afternoon, and, leaving his 
horses on the south bank in charge of one man, crossed quickly and 
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completely took ‘‘ Eustice’s” with its precious garrison of desperadoes 
by surprise. Luckily, Smith had but two of his gang with him. 
They hardly had time to think of resistance. Hank was found stretched 
out in bed and swearing cheerfully over the unexpected turn of affairs, 
but had sense enough to acknowledge that his Yankee adversary “ had 
the drop on him,” and surrendered at discretion. Securing him and his 
two. chums, but leaving the other inmates of “ Eustice’s” unmolested, 
Amory in less than an hour and a half landed his party once more on 
the south bank, and, after procuring food for his men and horses and 
resting another hour, started on the back-track about five in the evening, 
moving slowly, as his horses were jaded and his three prisoners had to 
foot it. 

Their road was bordered by thick woods and ran through an almost 
uninhabited tract. Hank was suffering apparently a great deal of pain 
from the fever of his wound, and, after sullenly plodding along about a 
mile, began showing signs of great distress. He was offered a horse, but 
declared that riding would hurt him just as much, and finally stopped 
short, swearing that’ “ Ef you un’s expects to git me to yer d—d camp 
this yer night you’ve got to do a heap of toting.” Finding that he was 
really weak and sick, Amory was too soft-hearted to insist, and so a 
brief halt was ordered while one of the men went in search of a farm- 
wagon. Just at night-fall a horseman came cantering rapidly up the 
road, at sight of whom the prisoners exchanged quick, eager glances of 
intelligence, and attempted to spring to their feet and attract his atten- 
tion. No sooner, however, had he espied the party than he stopped 
short, reined his horse about, and, digging spur into him, disappeared 
at a gallop into the shadows of the forest. 

The whole thing was so sudden that no vursuit was made. Ten 
minutes after there came the distant sound of a shrill, prolonged whistle, 
and Amory, thoroughly aroused, ordered a mount and immediate start. 

Strange to say, Hank moved on with great alacrity. No man ever 
rose from so brief a rest so thoroughly invigorated. Once or twice 
more the same whistle was heard, but nothing could be seen, as dark- 
ness had set in. 

Silently and anxiously the little party moved on, Amory riding 
several yards in advance, peering cautiously about and listening eagerly 
to every sound. All of a sudden from thick darkness came blinding 
flashes,—the ringing reports of musketry and pistols and the regular 
old-time rebel yell. 

Amory reeled, his horse reared wildly and then, with a snort of 
terror, plunged down the road, his rider dragging over his side. 

Of the next five minutes none of the men could give a collected 
account. The sergeant had done his duty well, however ; kept his men 
together, and, what with superior discipline and the rapid fire from 
their magazine carbines, his little party proved too plucky for their 
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assailants. There was a scrambling and scattering among the shrub- 
bery and a clambering over the rail-fence by the roadside. The fire 
suddenly ceased and the troopers were masters of the situation. During 
the excitement one of the prisoners had managed to crawl off, while 
Hank and the other specimen adopted the tactics of throwing them- 
selves flat on their faces. Thé soldiers were eager to pursue and cap- 
ture some of the band, but the sergeant was wary and cautious, kept 
them on the defensive, secured his two remaining prisoners, and was 
just about ordering a search for their lieutenant when the well-known 
and welcome voice of the major was heard down the road, and in a 
moment he and Harrod dashed up to the spot. Then came eager 
inquiries and the search for Amory, and presently a cry from one of 
the men announced that he was found. Hurrying to the spot, they dis- 
covered him, bleeding, bruised, and senseless, by the roadside ; one deep 
gash was cut on his forehead, from which the blood was oozing rapidly ; 
a bullet-hole and a little red streak in the shoulder of his jacket told 
where one at least of the ambuscading villains had made his mark, 
while the moan of pain that followed when they strove tenderly to raise 
him from the ground proved that our boy was suffering from still 
other injuries, but for all that, thank God! alive, perhaps safe. 

It was long before the men could find a farm-house, longer still 
before they came in with the lumbering old rattletrap of a carriage 
which their major had directed them to secure at any cost, and all this 
time poor Amory lay with his head on Vinton’s lap, utterly unconscious 
of the latter’s grief, of his almost womanly tenderness; but at last 
they were able to lift him into the improvised ambulance, and while 
the troopers, now reinforced by the small party which had followed 
Vinton, took charge of the prisoners, with orders to turn them over to 
the marshal at Sandbrook, the others drove carefully and slowly home- 
wards, and so once more Mars was in our midst,—now our pet and 
hero. 

All night long we watched him, all next day he tossed in feverish 
delirium, and when night came, Vinton and Pauline were bending over 
him striving to sooth and calm the boy in his restless pain. He spoke 
but little. Muttered words, half-broken sentences, incoherent all of 
them, were the only things we could win from him. He knew none of 
us, though he appeared to recognize Vinton’s voice better than any. 
At last, late in the evening, when the doctor had forced an anodyne 
between his set teeth, Amory’s muscles relaxed, he threw his unwounded 
arm wearily over his face and murmured, “I give up,—I’m whipped.” 

Vinton couldn’t help smiling. ‘ He thinks himself in one of his 
old cadet fights,” said he. “Those fellows at West Point settle all 
difficulties with their fists, and this youngster was eternally in some row 
or other ; he’d fight the biggest man in the corps on the slightest provo- 
cation.” 
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We were all wearied with watching, and it was a glad sight when 
our pugilistic patient dropped off into a deep sleep. Vinton had to go 
back to camp to look after his men. Harrod was tired out and had 
sought his room. I had agreed to sit by Amory’s bedside until mid- 
night, as they had expelled me from the sick-room and made me sleep 
all morning “on account of age.” Pauline was just giving a smooth- 
ing teuch to the pillows when the door softly opened and who should 
come in but Kitty. 

Yes, Kitty, our rampant little rebel Kit, who but a few days before 
had seen fit to snub our wounded boy simply because he was a 
“ Yank” and wore the uniform which Uncle Sam has condemned his 
men-at-arms to suffer in. But how changed was Kitty now! Once 
or twice during the day she had stolen to the door or waylaid Pauline 
in the halls, always with a white, tear-stained, anxious face and a 
wistful inquiry as to how Mr. Amory was doing, then she would creep 
lonely and home-sick back to her room, probably have a good long 
ery, and then down-stairs again for still another and later bulletin. 

She had smoothed back her soft golden hair now, bathed away all 
but a few traces of the tears that had flown so copiously during the 
last thirty-six hours, and in her simple yet daintily-fitting dress looked 
more womanly, more gentle and attractive, than I had ever seen her. 

Walking quietly up to us, she put her little white hand on Pauline’s 
shoulder, saying,— 

“You go now, Paulie; it’s my turn. You’ve all been working 
here and must be tired and sleepy. I’m going to play nurse now.” And 
for a minute the corners of the, pretty mouth twitch, and the soft gray 
eyes fill,.as though our little heroine were again on the verge of a re- 
lapse into lamentation. Pauline’s arm is round her in an instant, and 
she draws her close to her bosom as she says,— 

“Tt is just like you, darling ; I knew you would come.” And then 
follows the invariable exchange of caresses so indispensable among ten- 
der-hearted young ladies on such occasions. Not that I disapprove of 
it. Oh, no! Only one can hardly expect to be “ counted out” from all 
participation in such ceremonies and yet stand by and look on with 
unmoved and unenvying complacency. 

Ten minutes more and Pauline has gone, with a good-night to both. 
The judge comes in and bends with almost fatherly interest over the 
sleeping boy, and as Kitty seats herself quietly by the bedside, goes 
round and kisses her, saying, “‘ You are more like your dear mother 
to-night than I ever saw you.” 

Kit looks up in his face without a word, but in affection that is 
eloquent in itself. Then her little hand busies itself about the band- 
age on Amory’s forehead, and my occupation is gone. 

The doctor pronounced him better when he came next morning to 
dress the wounds. Mars spent most of the time in sleeping. Never 
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did patient meet with care and attention more tender, more constant. 
Either Pauline or Kit was at his bedside, the old judge would come 
in with every hour or so, Vinton galloped over from camp and spent 
the afternoon, and as for myself, I was becoming vastly interested in 
helping Kitty, when, as bad luck would have it, old Jake brought me 
what he termed a “ tallygraff” when he came back from Sandbrook 
late at evening with the mail, and the tallygraff sent me hurrying back 
to Holly Springs by first train the day following. 

It was with no satisfaction whatever that I bade them all adieu, 
though my heart lightened up when the doctor reported our “sub” 
improving. We all thought he recognized Vinton when the latter 
arrived in the morning to drive over with me. 

We all thought, too, that a week at the utmost would bring me 
back with them in time to resume my functions as assistant nurse, but 
it was fully a month before my business could be completed, and by 
that time no further occasion existed for my services. 

“We've had quite a little series of adventures, major,” said i as 
we whirled along towards the station, “and for one, J shouldn’t be 
surprised if a spice of romance were to be thrown in; a love-affair, in 
fact. What do you think ?” 

Vinton knocked the ashes off his cigar on the dash-board, replaced 
his cigar between his teeth with great deliberation, smiled very quietly, 
not to say suggestively, to himself, gave a tug or two at his moustache, 
and then said,— 

“ Amory and Miss Kit you mean. Well,—can’t say. To tell the 
truth, I’ve been thinking for some time past that he has left his heart 
up North somewhere,—some old West Point affair, you know ; writes 
long letters every now and then, and won’t let me see the address; 
drops them in the postal-car himself, instead of sending them by the 
company mail; gets a dainty missive now and then, lady’s hand- 
writing, pretty monogram ; and blushes, too, when I ‘ devil’ him about 
Syracuse; they are postmarked from there. May not amount to 
much, of course. These youngsters get into that sentimental sort of 
vein at the academy and seem to think it the correct thing to be spoony 
over somebody all the time.” 

That struck me as being a long speech for Vinton, a man of few 
words ordinarily. It occurred to me, too, that he was suspicious of his 
own affair’s being the one to which I referred, and wanted to head me 
off. Oh, the perversity of human nature! That made me press the 
point and return to the subject. (Pauline afterwards said it was the 
meanest thing I ever did in my life. How little she knew me!) 

“Don’t dash my expectations in that way, Vinton. If Amory and 
Miss Kit don’t carry out my plan and fall in love I’Jl have to fall back 
upon you and Miss Pauline, you know; and just imagine how the 
judge and Harrod would feel at having to give her up. Besides, old 
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fellow, you and I are cut out for confirmed old bachelors. Can’t ex- 
pect a young and attractive girl like her, who could marry anybody, to 
settle down to an unsettled and nomadic existence in the army ; that’s 
altogether too much for so little, don’t you see ?” 

“ Job’s comforters” would have proven a dead failure in comparison 
with that effort. It was mean, but there was something exhilarating 
about it for all that. What man, raised in a large family of sisters, 
doesn’t grow up as I was raised,—a tease ? 

Vinton is too old a campaigner, however, and sees my game, grins 
expressively, and behaves with commendable nonchalance. 

“T’ll put the matter in train when I get back, Brandon, and try and 
arrange it between the young people to your satisfaction, so that you 
won’t have to fall back on anything so utterly problematical as the other 
suggestion.” That was all he had to say on the subject. 

We reached Sandbrook, the train came, and in a moment more I 
was standing on the rear platform watching the tall, stalwart, soldierly 
form that waved me good-by growing dim and dimmer in the distance, 

That night found ‘me at Holly Springs and in consultation with the 
United States marshal and the commanding officer of the little garrison 
of infantrymen, to whose care our captured Ku-Klux had been turned 
over, together with a few more of their fraternity, recent acquisitions, 
one of whom, the marshal informed me, was badly wounded and in 
hospital. He had been arrested the day after the ambuscade at a 
farm-house within five miles of the spot, and duly forwarded to join 
his Klan at their new and much anathematized rendezvous. 

On my expressing a desire to see him, the captain obligingly con- 
ducted me. into the neat little hospital-tent, only a few steps from his 
own, and there, stretched out at full length, with a bandaged shoulder 
and a woe-begone countenance, was my missionary friend—Stiggins. 

It was easy enough to conjecture how he came by his wound, though 
his own statement of the occurrence had surrounded him with a halo of 
martyrdom up to the time of my arrival. Stiggins had stoutly main- 
tained that the Ku-Klux had shot him, that he was a law-abiding man, 
and that he hadn’t seen a blue-coated soldier since the war. But when 
Stiggins caught sight of me he looked very much as though he had 
been lying, and in all human probability he had. 

I said nothing to the officers on the subject until afterwards, when, 
in examining the articles which were in his possession at the time of 
his arrest, I came across a letter written in a hand I knew well enough, 
appointing a meeting with one J. Bostwick, and signed “ Peyton.” It 
was dated the night Harrod and Master Ned arrived at the plantation. 

Stiggins swore he didn’t know Peyton, never had seen him, “that 
note didn’t belong to him nohow,” and lied with a volubility and 
earnestness that would have done credit to a Jew in a clothing-store. 
But no information as to Peyton’s whereabouts could be extracted from 
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him or his unwounded confederates, nor could they be induced to give 
any clue which might lead to his implication. Whatever they were 
otherwise, they were game to the backbone, and stood by one another 
throughout their captivity and the trial which followed. 

Hank Smith we found domiciled in the prison-room where the gang 
were cooped up. He carried his arm in a sling, and a bed had been 
provided for his especial accommodation. He was surly and defiant, but 
accepted a piece of plug tobacco with much avidity, and was kind 
enough to say that “’T'would be a derned sight better if you handed 
over a bottle of whisky with it,” which sentiment was unanimously 
concurred in by the assembled delegates, but vetoed by the captain. 

Two weeks passed away, and still was I detained. Then came a 
summons to Jackson, where the State Legislature was in session. I 
had written to the judge and to Vinton. The former had been called 
South on business, but while at Jackson the latter’s reply reached me, 
a long, and for him, gossipy letter. 

Amory was rapidly. recovering, and the moment he was well enough 
to be moved—in fact, as soon as he had his ideas about him—had in- 
sisted on being carried to camp. It was in vain that Harrod, Pauline, 
and Vinton had protested, go he would. No persuasions could induce 
him to remain where he was a burden and a care to them. Kitty had 
taken no part in the discussion, and had been but little in the sick-room 
after he had recognized her, but the poor child was possessed with the 
idea that he was determined to go simply on her account, and was very 
miserable in consequence. As a last resort, Pauline, “for whom he has 
a warm affection,” had communicated this fact to her intractable patient, 
and his pale face had flushed up for an instant and he was at a loss what 
to say, but finally protested that it had nothing to do with his deter- 
mination. That evening he asked to see her, and, in an embarrassed 
but earnest way, thanked her for nursing him so kindly and carefully. 
“T’ll never forget how good you—you all were to me, Miss Carring- 
ton.” And from that time until the ambulance came for him, two days 
after, whenever she chanced to come to the room he was very gentle, 
and in his whole manner seemed anxious to show her that not an atom 
of resentmént or annoyance remained. “Somehow or other there’s 
something wrong,” Vinton wrote. “I can’t get her to look or talk like 
her old self; she won’t cheer up, and whenever she is in the room both 
of them are nervous and embarrassed, and though Miss Summers and 
myself have striven to get them into conversation when the doctor 
would let him talk, it’s of no use.” Oh, the subtlety of feminine in- 
fluence! Fancy Vinton in the réle of match-maker! And so Amory 
was back again among his men, rapidly improving, but still, as Vinton 
said, “something was wrong.” 

Nothing had been heard from or of Peyton except an order for his 
trunk and personal effects, brought to the colonel by a total stranger. 
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It was conjectured, however, that the judge had gone to Mobile during 
his trip, and that his troublesome kinsman was to be shipped off to 
climes where Ku-Klux were unknown, and where his propensities for 
mischief would have no field for operation. No further complaints of 
outrages or disorders, everything was quiet and peaceful, and men and 
horses were having a good rest. 


(To be continued.) 





NEW ENGLAND WOODS. 


My native woods! dear, unforgotten shades! 

Fond memory seeks your cool, sequestered glades. 
When on my bed I court sweet sleep in vain, 

She roams your walks to soothe my weary brain. 
Acadia’s grove that wooed the sighing breeze 

Had less of peace and fewer charms to please. 

How oft I’ve sat in boyhood’s dreamy hours 

To muse of love beneath your sheltering bowers ; 
Or laid a shining weft on fancy’s loom, 

Through which the Fates have woven threads of gloom. 
All, all your trees, the maple, chestnut, beech, 

And hemlock drear, I knew, and loved them each. 
Ah! sweet the sound as mid their leafy boughs 

The oriole sang to cheer his brooding spouse ; 

Or haply tuned in pride his wondrous lay 

To prove its notes, and shame the chattering jay. 
More fragrant far than bloom from cultured grounds 
The garlands plucked within your hallowed bounds: 
The dainty trillium born in mossy shade ; 

The pitcher-plant for Dryad revels made ; 

The orchis pure that droops its blushing face ; 

And star of Bethlehem crowned with modest grace. 
Still, still, methinks, a perfume fills the air, 

And still I wish my lines had fallen there. 

Familiar haunts that in my memory dwell— 

Dear, native woods—farewell !—a last farewell ! 


Henry Hvusparp Pierce, 
U. 8. Army. 


Forrst Grove, OrEGoN, December 22, 1882. 
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THE “ Mirra,” or “ Mora,” a.pd. 1066.—This was the vessel in which 
William the Conqueror embarked on the 27th September, and from 
which he landed in England at Pevensey, near Hastings, on the 28th of 
September, 1066. She was finely built and splendidly decorated, and 
was presented to him as a parting gift by his Duchess Matilda. The 
sails were of different colors, which gave the vessel a very gay appear- 
ance. Upon them was painted in several places, according to Monsieur 
Thierry, the three lions, which was the device of the Norman ensign. 
This seems, however, to be a mistake, since armorial ensigns were not 
introduced until long after the period of the Conquest. At the bows 
of the ship was an effigy or figure-head, according to one account, repre- 
senting William and his second son shooting with a bow. This was 
the accomplishment which his father took most interest in seeing his 
son acquire. The arrow was drawn nearly to its head, indicating great 
strength in the little arms which were guiding it, and it was just ready 
to fly. William made the “Mora” his flag-ship, and hoisted at her 
masthead the consecrated banner which had been sent him from Rome, 
which was a square white banner charged with a gold cross within a 
blue border. 

The name “Mora” is supposed to mean “mansion” or “ habita- 
tion.” A picture of this vessel is preserved in the Bayeux tapestry, 
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worked by the fair hands of Matilda herself. She is somewhat larger 
than the rest of the fleet, and contains fen men ; at her stern is the effigy 
of a boy blowing a horn and holding in his left hand a gonfanon, while 
the prow is ornamented with a lion’s head. There is a contemporary 
manuscript account preserved in the Bodlean library, at Oxford, which 
literally translated reads, “ Matilda, afterwards queen, wife of the duke, 
in honor of the said duke caused a ship to be built called ‘ Mora,’ in 
which he was conveyed; on the prow of which ship the same Matilda 
caused a golden boy to be placed, pointing to England with his right 
forefinger, and pressing an ivory horn to his mouth with his left hand. 
In return for which the duke granted to the said Matilda the County 
of Kent.” Wace, another annalist, also places this figure of the boy at 
the prow, while the picture on the Bayeux tapestry undoubtedly places 
it at the stern. Wace speaks, moreover, of a gilt brass vane and lantern 
at the top of the one mast; but neither appear on the ship in the tap- 
estry. The sail in the tapestry is in three stripes, red (or brown), 
yellow, and red. 

Southey, in his “ Naval History,” from what authority does not 
appear calls the sails “crimson,” says the pope’s banner was white, 
and speaks of the figure of the child with bow and arrow. In the picture 
the helmsman holds the sheet in one hand, and the clavus in the other. 
It does not appear which of the men was intended for the duke, un- 
less it be the one standing up with his arm around the mast; but his 
dress is precisely like that of the steersman and some of the crew. 
Round the gunwale on one side thirteen shields are placed, and sup- 
posing the same number on the other side, the vessel must have carried 
more men than the fair artist has introduced, and which may be 
safely presumed. The captain of the “ Mora,” who was named Stephen 
Fitz Erard, was afterwards exempted from paying tax on his house at 
Southampton. His son, fifty-four years afterwards, commanded the 
vessel in which the conqueror’s grandson was wrecked on the coast of 
Normandy. 

All the ships of William’s fleet were painted in horizontal stripes 
differently colored. The “Mora” was painted alternately brown and 
blue. William required all the ships to anchor around him at night, 
and not to get under way until the beacon on his topmast should be 
lighted as a signal and the trumpet blown. But the ‘ Mora” sailed 
faster than the rest, so that when night closed in not a vessel was in 
sight, and at daybreak when he sent a sailor to the masthead to look 
for them, he exclaimed, “I see nothing but sea and sky.” He then 
anchored, and caused a good breakfast and spiced wines to be served 
out. The man was again sent to look out, when he descried four 
vessels, and ascending the mast for the third time, “I see,” he said, 
“a forest of masts and sails.” As soon as the body of the fleet came 
up William weighed anchor, and his army landed without resistance 
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at Pevensey. It is said, though the fact has been doubted, that after 
landing he caused his ships to be destroyed ; if so, it is not likely he 
included the gift of his duchess in the general destruction. 

THe “BucentTavur,” 1177.—The “ Bucentaur” was originally a 
galeas or great galley of the Doge of Venice, adorned with fine pillars 
on both sides, and gilded over from prow to stern. As to the name, 
the ancients called “ centaurs” certain great ships which had the figure 
of a Centaur on the stern; and some think that this galeas of Venice 
was called “ Bu Centaur,” signifying a great centaur. 

The doge’s seat was upon the uppermost deck, where the standard 
of the republic was displayed, with the prince’s arms on the side. 
Justice was represented in gold upon the prow, holding a naked sword 
in her right hand and a pair of scales in her left. The vessel was 
covered overhead with a kind of tent made of purple silk. It was in 
the galeas that the doge received the great lords and persons of quality 
that came to Venice, accompanied with the ambassadors and counselors 
of state, and all the senators seated upon benches with him. The same 
vessel served also every year in the magnificent ceremony of Ascension- 
day, in which the Duke of Venice throws a ring into the sea to espouse 
it, and to denote his dominion over the Gulf of Venice. 

The custom observed by the Venetians of espousing the Adriatic 
had its origin in an act of pontifical gratitude. When the famous 
quarrel between Frederick Barbarossa, the German emperor, and Pope 
Alexander III. broke out into active hostilities, the Venetians took a 
decided part in favor of the pontiff. Their fleet, under the Doge Se- 
bastiano Ziani, met and destroyed the superior armament of the enemy, 
commanded by the emperor’s son, who was made prisoner. When the 
conquerors returned to Venice, Alexander, to show his sense of the 
important services which they had rendered him, hastened to meet him. 

As soon as the doge touched the land the pontiff presented him 
with a golden ring, and said, “Take this ring, and with it take my 
authority: the sea is your subject. Every year, on the return of this 
happy day, you and your successors shall make known to all posterity 
that the right of conquest has subjected the Adriatic to Venice as a 
spouse to her husband.” The Venetians cherished this grant with all 
the feelings of national pride, and for more than six centuries the nuptials 
of the Adriatic and the “Sea Cybele” were solemnized with all the 
pomp and magnificence which could be put forth by a state which at 
one time “held the gorgeous East in fee.” On the appointed day the 
doge and his train, after hearing mass, embarked on board the state 
galley, which was splendidly ornamented, and, cheered on by the shouts 
and music, proceeded to near the entrance of the harbor. There ar- 
rived, the doge took a ring of gold, which he dropped into the waves, 
saying, “ We wed thee with this ring, in token of our true and perpetual 
sovereignty.” 
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It is said the first galeas of this kind was built in 1177, by order 
of Sebastiano Ziani, Duke of Venice, to receive the Emperor Frederick 
Barbarossa, who came to make peace with Pope Alexander III. and 
the republic of Venice. Others believe it was built in 1311. The 
Elector of Bavaria caused to be built, many years since, a ship as 
great and as magnificent as that of the Venetians, to which he gave the 
name of “Bucentaur.” The flag-ship of Villeneuve at the battle of 
Trafalgar bore the same name. 

Dr. Moore gives a minute history of the ceremony in his ‘‘ Views 
of Society and Manners in Italy.” The ceremony has been often de- 
scribed, but never better than by Cooper, in “The Bravo,” or as below: 

“This féte came on Ascension-day. The ‘ Bucentaur’ last in use, 
destroyed by the French in 1797, was a marvel of rich workmanship 
and florid decorations. It was a large double-decked barge or galley, 
rowed by one hundred and sixty of the Arsenalotti, or workmen of 
the arsenal. The whole exterior of the craft was covered with alle- 
gorical figures, sea-monsters, mermaids, and rich ornamentation, all 
gilded and brilliantly painted. Two fierce-looking beaks, surmounted 
by the winged lion and supported by groups of gilded figures, projected 
from the bow. The upper deck was divided into two corridors twenty 
yards in length, for the reception of the retinue of the doge; the awning, 
of rich velvet, was supported by carved caryatides, and covered over the 
stern, where the ducal throne was raised on a low dais. The solemn 
pomp of this significant ceremony surpassed that of all other public 
displays. 

“The matchless splendor of the scene far outshone the glowing 
eanvasses of Titian, Tintoretto, or Veronese; for who shall paint the 
- kaleidoscopic display of all that wealth could purchase, or refined, 
luxurious tastes command? From the three crimson masts in front 
of St. Mark’s Church wave the broad banners of the republic, almost 
touching the heads of the surging mass of people who fill the vast 
piazza like a tidal wave. Every window is hung with rich tapestries 
and the most brilliant of oriental fabrics and garlands of flowers. 
The ducal palace, itself a sparkling gem of architecture, flutters with 
crimson velvet and great trailing curtains of gold and silver cloth. 
Now the brazen figures on the top of the clock-tower slowly strike the 
huge bell. It is noon, and the first sound of the bell is the signal to 
let loose a multitude of clanging tongues, and the cannon and fire-works 
and the cries of the people impatient for the: parade fill the air with 
a mighty sound. From the principal gateway of the ducal palace 
slowly moves the gorgeous pageantry. Trumpeters and standard- 
bearers precede the dignitaries of state, clothed in robes of the richest 
velvet, sparkling with gems. The captain of the city, in his superb 
uniform of red, and the great chancellor, march before the doge, who, 
with dignity and pride, slowly thoves along, burdened by the weight 
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of rich stuffs and jewels that adorn him. A: long cloak of fine ermine 
falls from his shoulders, covering a blue cassock and robe of gold cloth. 
Gold buttons and clasps of diamonds fasten this princely gear, and the 
rich ducal crown blazes on the conical bonnet of gold cloth. Behind 
follow the ambassadors and Grand Council, emulating the richness of 
attire which distinguishes the prominent actors in the pompous display. 
Moored at the foot of the two granite columns lies the gorgeously 
decorated ‘ Bucentaur,’ like some huge water chariot of the ancient 
sea gods, with the gilded tritons and sea monsters clustered at the bow, 
and the quaint symbolic ornamentation of the sides. The solemn page- 
antry marches aboard to the sound of music and cannon, and each 
member of the cortege takes his appointed seat, the doge occupying 
the raised throne in the stern. With great cheers from the shore, and 
thunders of cannon from the forts and ships-of-war, the moorings are 
cast off. Two hundred scarlet oars flash and dip simultaneously, the 
High Admiral stands at the helm, and the huge craft sails ponderously 
away, the centre of a dancing fleet of gayly-decorated boats, covering 
the entire surface of ‘the lagoon. At the island of St. Elmo a superb 
barge meets the fleet, and the patriarch of the city, with priests, comes 
on board to bless a vase of water, which is thrown into the sea as a pre- 
ventive of storms. The ‘ Bucentaur’ moves out of the narrow port 
of St. Nicolo to the open sea, and slowly turns about. On a small 
gallery high up in the stern stands the doge, pronouncing with formal 
solemnity these words, ‘ Despons amus te, mare, in signum veri perpetu- 
ique dominii, and drops into the sea the royal wedding-ring. The 
return of the fleet and the banquets close the festivities of the day, 
and mark the beginning of a long fair, which lasts two weeks. The 
piazza is lined with booths and full of maskers, as in carnival time. 
The air is thick with the smoke from a hundred fires cooking the favorite 
frittola. In the temporary shops are displayed all the varied products 
of Venetian industry and the riches of Venetian art,—exquisite glass 
vessels and delicate lace, arms and armor of oriental magnificence, the 
choicest productions of the painters and the sculptors, the finery of the 
fashionable milliners, the coarse garments of the poor, and the furniture 
of the commonest kitchens.” 

There is a model of the “ Bucentaur” preserved in the naval arsena] 
at Venice, and as late as 1836, when I saw them, the mast, flag-staff, 
and doge’s throne were preserved in the dock-yard. The staff was a 
fluted spar painted in scarlet and gold and fixed in a stone pedestal. 

Tue Suires or CotumBus, 1492-1502.—The ships of Columbus, 
with which he sailed from Palos on his first voyage of discovery on the 
3d of August, 1492, being then fifty-seven years of age, were the caravels 
“Santa Maria,” “ Pinta,” and “Nina.” The “Santa Maria,” his flag- 
ship, measured about ninety feet on the keel. She had four masts, two 
of them square rigged, and two furhished with the lateen sails of the 
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Mediterranean. She had a deck extending from stem to stern, and a 
poop deck twenty-six feet long,—nearly one-third of her entire length. 
The double or covered deck was pierced for cannon, the forward deck 
being armed with smaller pieces, used for throwing stones and grape. 
Eight anchors hung over her sides. She was manned by sixty-five men. 

The “ Pinta” and “ Nina” were decked only forward and aft, the 
space in the middle being entirely uncovered. The crew of the “ Pinta,” 
including officers, was thirty men, that of the “ Nina” twenty-three. 
The provisions of the fleet consisted of smoked beef, salt pork, rice, 
dried peas, and other vegetables, herrings, wine, oil, vinegar, etc., 
sufficient for a year. Touching at the Canaries to refresh, they sailed 
thirty-four days westward without seeing land. At last he “spy’d a 
thick cloud which proved land on the 11th of October, whereat they all 
rejoic’d, thank’d God, and kiss’d Columbus his hands.” The admiral’s 
ship was lost at “ Haitu,” or Hispaniola, as it was named by the 
discoverer, “ but all the men and furniture sav’d.” 

Columbus, when sixty-six years old, left Cadiz on the 9th of May, 
1502, on his fourth and last voyage, with a flotilla composed of four 
vessels, the “ Santiago,” “Gallego,” “ Vizcaino,” and a caravel as ad- 
miral’s galley, their crews numbering one hundred and fifty men. The 
largest of these vessels was only seventy tons and the smallest of fifty. 
They were, in fact, little better than coasting vessels. 

On this voyage he discovered the Cayman Islands, Martinique, the 
coast of Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rico, Porto Bello, Panama, the 
Gulf of Darien, ete. 

THE Surps or Vasco DA GAMA, 1497.—Five years after the first 
voyage of Columbus, Vasco da Gama sailed from Lisbon on the 8th of 
July, 1497, on the voyage in which he doubled the Cape of Good Hope. 
The first land he came to, after almost five months’ sail, was the “ Bay of 
St. Helena,” where he took some blacks on board. He sailed thence on 
the 20th of November, and doubled the cape on the 25th, being then one 
hundred and thirty-four days out from Lisbon. His squadron consisted 
of three small, frail ships and a tender. One ship was lost; with the 
remaining two he returned to Lisbon after an absence of two years and 
almost two months. Of one hundred and sixty men who accompanied 
him only fifty-seven returned to Lisbon. It was a pious crew, for they 
had priests with them who celebrated mass every morning, with an 
extra service just before they weighed anchor on the savage, unknown 
shores. Vasco, like Columbus, had to encounter the timidity of his 
men, who twice rose in mutiny and declared they would go no farther, 
and that he must turn his prows toward home. But the stubborn 
Portuguese adhered stoutly to his resolution, determined to keep his 
pledge that he would find where Africa ended, and the crews were fain 
to work on amid the constant tempests which assailed them. 

Da Gama’s flag-ship was the “San Gabriel,” of one hundred and 
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twenty tous. His brother Paulo commanded the “San Raphael,” 
of one hundred, and to these were added a caravel, the “ Berrio,” of 
fifty tons, and a large barge laden with provisions and merchandise 
destined for exchange with the natives of the countries visited. The 
“San Raphael” was burned when the crews became so much reduced 
as to be unable to work the three ships. On the 20th of February, 
1499, they re-doubled the Cape of Good Hope on their return, and on 
the 25th of April the captain of the little “ Berrio,” eager to be the 
first to carry to Portugal the news of the discovery of the Indies, 
separated himself from his chief, and, without touching as had been 
arranged at the Cape de Verd Islands, made sail direct for Portugal, 
arriving there on the 10th of July, 1499, having been absent a full two 
years. On arriving at Santiago, Vasco da Gama gave up the command 
of his ships and chartered a fast-sailing caravel to hasten as much as 
possible his sick brother’s return to his native country, but all in vain: 
his brother died, and was buried at Terceira. 

Da Gama himself arrived in the Tagus early in September, where 
he was received with stately ceremonials. The king, two years later, 
bestowed upon him the title of Admiral of the Indies, and authorized 
him to use the prefix Dom before his name. He further conceded to 
him certain commercial privileges, and bestowed upon him a reward of 
one thousand crowns. 

1519.—Cortez’s fleet, with which he sailed from Havana February 
10, 1519, for the conquest of Mexico, consisted of eleven vessels. Cor- 
tez’s own vessel was one hundred tons burden. Three others were from 
seventy to eighty tons each, the remainder caravels and open frigatines. 
In these vessels were crowded one hundred and ten mariners, five 
hundred and fifty-three soldiers, and two hundred Indians, in all eight 
hundred and sixty-three, besides a few Indian women. 

Tue “ VicroriA,” oF EIGHTY-FIVE Tons, THE First To Crrcum- 
NAVIGATE THE GLOBE, 1519-22.—Ferdinand de Magalhaens, or, as 
we call him, Magellan, by nation a Portuguese, by descent a gentle- 
man, and by profession a soldier and seaman, having served his prince 
faithfully both in Africa and India, and being ill rewarded, renounced 
his country, denaturalizing himself, as the custom then was, and offered 
his service to Charles V., King of Spain. 

Magellan sailed from St. Luca on the first voyage of circumnavi- 
gation of the globe September 20, 1519, with five ships, viz.: the 
“ Trinidad” and “St. Antonio,” of one hundred and twenty tons each ; 
the “Conception,” of ninety tons ; the “ Victoria,” of eighty-five tons ; 
and the “St. Jago,” of seventy-five tons, with a total complement of 
two hundred and thirty-five men. 

After quelling a mutiny, executing two of his captains and sending 
another on shore “among the wild Indians” on the eastern side of South 
America, he, on the 21st of October, discovered the cape which he named 
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the Cape of Virgins and the straits which he named the Straits of the 
Thousand Virgins, but which now bear his name. 
He sent one ship to explore a branch of the strait, which did not 
“return to him, but returned to Spain; lost another in the strait, and 
sailed through with the remaining three ships, and called the last land 
Cape Desire, and the sea into which he emerged on the 20th of 
November, 1520, the “ Mare Pacificano.” 

Sailing three months and twenty days in a northwest direction 
without seeing land, he was put to wonderful extremity for want of 
victuals, and many of his men died of hunger. The first island he fell 
in with was uninhabited, the next he came to was a group of isles which 
he called the Ladrones. On the 28th of March he anchored by the 
island of Bathnan, and visiting two other islands came to the island of 
Matan, where, not agreeing with the natives, he engaged in a battle 
with them, and was killed by a poisoned arrow, together with eight of 
his men. The survivors, under the command of John Serrano and 
Odoardo Barbossa, sailed over to the island Bohol, where they burnt the 
“Conception,” from want of force to navigate the two vessels, taking 
out the cannon and all that could be of use. Serrano was afterwards 
killed. Thus reduced to two ships, he sailed to the eastward, and made 
first Borneo; arrived at Moluccas November 8, 1521. Finding the 
“Trinidad” leaky and unable to pursue the voyage, they left her to refit 
at the island of Ternate, and sailed for Spain in the “San Victorio,” 
under the command of John Sebastian Cano, carrying only forty- 
six Spaniards and thirteen Indians. They ran into 40° south latitude 
before doubling the Cape of Good Hope, through fear of the Por- 
tuguese, and spent seven weeks in beating about it, so that their pro- 
visions began to fail and men to sicken. After two months’ further 
hardships, in which they lost twenty-one of their company, they put 
into St. James, one of the Cape de Verds, where they obtained 
some small relief of provisions, but thirteen going on shore were 
treacherously detained. The small remnant left, twenty-five in num- 
ber, only eighteen of whom were Spaniards, fearing like surprise, hoisted 
sail and arrived on the 7th of September, 1522, safe at St. Luca, below 
the city of Seville, “having been upon the voyage three years wanting 
fourteen days, and celebrated Monday for Sunday (that is to say), one 
day’s difference in computation.” After firing guns for joy, they 
repaired to the great church, in their shirts and barefoot, to return 
thanks to God. 

This was the first voyage around the world. 

The “Trinidad” attempted to return the way it came, but after 
struggling above four months with easterly winds went back to the 
Moluccas, where it was taken by the Portuguese, and the few men that 
survived, after being kept two years in India, were sent to Spain in the 
Portuguese ships. 
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Del Cano received a pension of five hundred ducats, and a coat of 
arms with the motto, “‘ Primus circumdediste me.” The “ Victoria” was 
a long time kept in the port of Seville as an object of curiosity, but at 
last fell a prey to old age. 

Sir William Monson, in his “ Tracts,” remarks, “ The voyage of Ma- 
gellan around the world decided a long and difficult controversy among 
the learned, as well divines as others, some being of opinion that the 
world was round, others not, and among the rest that famous father of 
the church, St. Augustine, held that the world was not round, as is 
apparent from his works; but Magellan’s ship having sailed about it, as 
is manifest, has quashed the erroneous opinions of those that denied 
the soundness of it. In my opinion, as it no doubt was imagined by 
Columbus, it might be a great motive, and, indeed, an unanswerable 
reason, to animate and encourage him to the discovery of a new land 
after the open sea of the Cape of Good Hope was known and the East 
Indies found out by this Portuguese; for he could not be so ignorant but 
understand that by running a westerly course from the Canary Islands, 
if he was not interrupted by land, the sea would conduct him toa place 
discovered by the Portuguese in the East Indies.” 

Tue “Goipen Hinp,” 1577-80.—The little squadron with which 
Captain Francis Drake in 1577 undertook to carry the flag of England 
into unknown seas was composed of five vessels, of the aggregate bur- 
den of two hundred and seventy-five tons, and manned by one hundred 
and sixty-four seamen. These were the “ Pelican,” Drake’s own ship, 
of one hundred tons; the “ Elizabeth,” eighty tons, Captain John 
Winter ; the “ Marygold,” thirty tons, Captain John Thomas; the 
“Swan,” fifty tons, Captain John Chester; and the “ Christopher,” 
pinnace, fifteen tons, Captain Thomas Moore. This latter was ex- 
changed for a Spanish caravel of forty tons captured off Cape Blanco, 
which was named the “ Mary.” 

The “ Pelican” is described as “a good stout ship,” though scarcely 
larger than a Cape Ann fishing schooner, “ well found and appointed, 
and fitted up with some degree of luxury, for the purpose of im- 
pressing the minds of any strange people whom she might fall in 
with.” Provision, indeed, was made in her “for ornament and de- 
light,” and with this object in view Drake carried with him “ expert 
musicians, rich furniture (all the vessels for the table, yea, many be- 
longing to the cook-room, being of pure silver), with divers shows of 
all sorts of curious workmanship, whereby the civility and magnifi- 
cence of his native country might among all the nations whither he 
should come be the more admired.” 

The expedition sailed from Plymouth finally on the 13th of De- 
cember, 1578, and passed the equator on the 17th of February, and 
soon after was becalmed for fifty-five days. On the 20th of June the 
whole squadron anchored in Port St. Julian, on the coast of Patagonia. 
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The squadron, reduced to the “Pelican,” of one hundred tons, 
“ Elizabeth,” of eighty tons, and “ Marygold,” of thirty tons, sailed 
from Port St. Julian, and on the 20th of August, 1578, descried the 
entrance to the Strait of Magellan. Here topsails were struck in 
honor of Queen Elizabeth, and the “ Pelican” was rechristened the 
“Golden Hind,” in remembrance of Drake’s “honorable friend and 
favourer,” Sir Christopher Hatton, who bore a hart as his device. 
Entering the strait after sixteen days’ weary trial in buffeting violent 
storms, the three vessels glided into the great South Sea, were driven 
to the south of Cape Horn, and in the violent gales which ensued 
were separated, and the “ Marygold” was never heard from. The 
“Golden Hind,” accompanied by the “ Elizabeth,” on the 7th of Oc- 
tober took refuge from the driving winds and stormy seas in a bay 
near the western entrance to the Strait of Magellan, but the cable of 
the “Golden Hind” parting, she drifted out to sea, and the next day 
Winter, the captain of the “ Elizabeth,” put about his ship and bore 
away for England. 

The “ Golden Hind,” after many days’ weary tossings, was once more 
driven to the south of Cape Horn ; but a favorable change in the wind 
on the 30th of October enabled Drake to turn her prow to the north. 
He arrived at Callao on the 15th of February, 1579, and struck such 
terror by his unexpected appearance that the Spaniards suffered him to 
plunder seventeen richly-loaded vessels without offering him any oppo- 
sition, and soon after, about five hundred miles from Panama, captured 
the great galleon “Cacafuego,” and obtained from her treasure of the esti- 
mated value of four hundred and fifty thousand dollars. It is impossible 
in a paper of this kind to follow, even in brief, all this voyage around 
the world in this little vessel of only one hundred tons burden. Having 
refitted 2nd provisioned at Acapulco, and having discovered the union 
of the oceans at the southern extremity of South America, and the 
passage by Cape Horn from the Atlantic to the Pacific, Drake now 
aimed at becoming the discoverer of a similar passage in the Northern 
seas, by which the eastern might communicate with the western hemi- 
sphere without the long and dreary voyage around the Cape of Good 
Hope. Accordingly, he sailed along the western coast of North 
America as far as latitude 42° north (having traversed between April 16 
and June 3 fourteen hundred leagues), where they got into very cold 
and tempestuous weather, followed by “ stinking fogs, against which 
the sea prevailed nothing, till the gusts of wind removed them, which 
brought with them such extremity and violence when they came that 
there was no dealing with or against them’” Compelled to bear away 
for the south, on the 17th of June Drake discovered a second haven 
in latitude 38° 30’ N., in an inhabited country, where the “ Golden 
Hind” was brought to anchor. After a residence of thirty-six days he 
set sail from this haven, which he named The Port of Drake, and on 
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the 23d of July the “Golden Hind” left the American coast and com- 
menced her voyage across the Pacific. For sixty-eight days no land 
was sighted. On the 30th of September some islands were fallen in 
with. The Philippines were made on the 16th of October. The 3d of 
November the Moluccas were sighted and visited. Sailing from thence 
on the 12th of December, 1579, to the southward, on the night of the 
9th of January, 1580, while running before the breeze with all sail 
set, the “ Hind” struck a hidden rock with such force that she was soon 
set completely fast. An anchor was got out, but would not heave her 
off. The crew then betook themselves to praying, which they supple- 
mented by lightening the ship of her heavier stores. These efforts 
were unavailing, but happily the wind changed, and at low water the 
“Golden Hind,” launching herself, once more resumed her homeward 
voyage, touching at the island of Java on the 16th of January. On 
the 15th of June the Cape of Good Hope was doubled, the “ Hind” 
haying then fifty-seven men on board and only three casks of water. 
The line was passed July 12, and on the 16th the ship anchored at 
Sierra Leone, where they watered ship. On the 13th of September 
Terceira was sighted, and on the 3d of November the “Golden Hind” 
arrived safely at Plymouth, having been absent two years, ten months, 
and some odd days on her voyage of circumnavigation. Drake, when 
he disembarked, was received upon the Hoe by the mayor and mem- 
bers of the corporation, and the remainder of the day was devoted to 
the wine-cup and the well-spread board. 

On the 4th of April, 1581, says Stow, in his “ Chronicles,” “ Her 
Majesty dining at Deptford, after dinner entered the ship which Capt. 
Drake had so happily guided around about the world, and being there, a 
bridge which her majesty had passed over broke, being upon the same 
more than two hundred persons, and no one hurt by the fall ; and there 
she did make Captain Drake knight, in the same ship, for reward of his 
service ; his arms were given him, a ship on the world, which ship, by 
Her Majesty’s commandments, is lodged in a dock at Deptford, for a 
monument to all posterity.” 

The “Golden Hind” found a haven of rest at Deptford, and was 
long preserved as an interesting spectacle to Englishmen, and as a 
monument of her adventures. Her cabin was altered into a refresh- 
ment saloon for the accommodation of her numerous visitors. Gradually 
she sank into decay, and out of the solid timber still remaining a chair 
was quaintly carved, which the authorities presented to the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, where it still is shown, and concerning which Cowley 
wrote,— ; 


‘¢ Drake and his ship could not have wished from fate 
An happier station, or more blest estate ; 
For lo! a seat of endless rest is given 
To her at Oxford, and to him in heaven !’’ 
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THe “SqurrReEL,” 1583.—Sir Humphrey Gilbert in 1583 sailed 
from Plymouth, England, to colonize Newfoundland, and on a voyage 
of discovery, with the “ Delight,” of one hundred and twenty tons, 
“Raleigh,” of two hundred tons, ‘Golden Hinde,” of forty tons, 
and “Squirrel,” of ten tons. On the third day of the voyage the 
“Raleigh,” the largest and best ship, having a contagious disease on 
board, put back and returned ‘to England, and seven weeks after her 
departure the “ Delight” anchored in Conception Bay, Newfoundland, 
where she captured a piratical vessel of forty tons, which they called 
the “Swallow.” Here Sir Humphrey Gilbert pitched his tent on shore, 
and took possession of two hundred square leagues of land in the name 
of Queen Elizabeth. For insufficiency of men the “Swallow” was left 
at Newfoundland, and on the 20th of August, 1583, the “ Delight,” 
“Golden Hinde,” and “Squirrel” left the harbor of St. John’s, New- 
foundland, on a voyage of discovery. On the 22d the “ Delight” 
struck a shoal in a southeast gale and fog and was wrecked, when one 
hundred of those on board of her perished. Only sixteen, including 
her master, were saved after being six days adrift in her boat. They 
finally reached England towards the end of the year 1583. 

The people of the “Golden Hinde” and “Squirrel” having thus 
lost the best ship, continued beating up and down in hope of better 
weather, but at last became dispirited and besought Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert to return to England. On their engaging to renew the ex- 
pedition the next spring, he reluctantly consented to do so, and on 
the 31st of August steered homeward with a fresh breeze and a high 
sea. 

On the 2d of September, Sir Humphrey went on board the “Golden 
Hinde” to get his foot, which had been hurt, dressed by the surgeon, 
and after returning to the “Squirrel” repeated his visit to make merry 
with the captain, master, and company. He then expressed much re- 
gret at losing the “ Delight,” and especially all his papers, and some 
gold ore (?) which the Saxon refiner had got in Newfoundland. 

As the “Squirrel” was overloaded with heavy artillery and other 
things far above her burden (ten tons !), sailing in her was considered dan- 
gerous at that season of the year, and Sir Humphrey was urged to transfer 
himself to the “ Golden Hinde.” But this he declined, saying, “ I will 
not now desert my little company after having encountered so many 
perils and storms along with them.” Therefore he was supplied with 
what provisions were needed, and returned to the “Squirrel” in the 
“Golden Hinde’s” pinnace, the vessels at that time being about three 
hundred leagues on their way to Great Britain. Foul weather, pro- 
ducing short, broken seas, came on when they were in the “latitude of 
England, and lights (Cape Santos) were nightly seen on the mainyard. 
The “Squirrel” nearly foundered from the high sea on the afternoon of 
the 9th of September, and at midnight she went down, when Sir Hum- 
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phrey Gilbert and every man on board perished. The “Golden Hinde” 
reached England in safety. 

Longfellow, in his ballad of “Sir Humphrey Gilbert,” has immor- 
talized the foundering of the “Swallow,”— 


‘¢ And never more on sea or shore 
Should Sir Humphrey see the light. 
He sat upon the deck, 
The Book was in his hand ; 
‘Do not fear! Heaven is as near,’ 
He said, ‘ by water as by land.’ ”’ 


Tue Surips oF THomMAs CAVENDISH, 1586.—Thomas Cavendish, 
or, as sometimes written, Candish, sailed from Plymouth, England, 
July 21, 1586, on the second English voyage of circumnavigation with 
three ships, the “ Desire,” of one hundred-and twenty tons ; the “ Con- 
tent,” of sixty tons, and the “ Hugh Gallant,” of forty tons. They 
were to first cruise along the coast of Spain, and then to “scour 
the South Seas,” well ‘provided for a cruise of two years. He entered 
the Strait of Magellan January 2, 1587, and left it and entered the 
South Sea on the 24th of February, when he encountered a storm 
which separated the squadron on the 1st of March, but it was reunited 
on the 15th. The “ Hugh Gallant,” being totally unfit to keep the 
water, was scuttled soon after. The “Content” parted company on 
the 19th of November, 1587, and was never seen afterwards. On the 
16th of May, 1588, the Cape of Good Hope was doubled. On the 3d 
of September they met a Flemish vessel that came from Lisbon and 
told them the joyful news of the total defeat of the Spanish Armada, 
and on the 9th of September, 1588, “having bade the winds farewell 
in a most violent storm that carried away most part of their sails, they 
arrived at the very much and long desired haven of Plimouth.” The 
same day Cavendish wrote Lord Hunsden, “ It hath pleased the Al- 
mighty to suffer me to circumpass all the whole globe of the world, 
entering in at the Strait of Magellan, and returning by the Cape de 
Buena Esperanca, in which voyage I have either discovered or brought 
certain intelligence of all the rich places of the world that ever were 
known or discovered by any Christian. I navigated along the coasts 
of Chili, Peru, and Nueva Espaiia, where I made great spoils. I burnt 
and sank nineteen sail of ships, small and great; all the villages and 
towns that ever I landed at I burnt and spoiled, and had I not been 
discovered upon the coast I had taken great quantity of treasure. . . . 
From the Cape of California, being the uppermost part of all Nueva 
Espafia, [navigated to the islands of the Philippines, hard upon the 
coast of China. . . . I sailed along the islands of the Moluccas; from 
thence I passed by the Cape of Buena Esperanca, and found out by the 
way homeward the island of St. Helena, where the Portugals used to 
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relieve themselves; and from that island God hath suffered me to 
return into England.” 

Sir William Monson says that Cavendish often told him that “ the 
first night he entered into our channel, not daring to put in with the 
land, he endured more trouble and danger of shipwreck than in all his 
two years and odd months of navigation in the remote and unknown 
places where he had been.” 

Surps OF THE Earty DIscovERERS IN THE ARCTIC.—Passing 
the adventurous Northmen, who in their frail, undecked boats dis- 
covered Iceland, the shores of Greenland, and penetrated with their 
vessels to the shores of the American continent and sailed along its 
coasts, in the ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries, in 1534 Jacques 
Cartier conceived the project of founding a colony on the northern 
part of America, and on the 20th of April sailed from St. Malo with 
two vessels, the vessel which carried him being of only sixty tons bur- 
den, and crowded with a crew of sixty-one men. After a voyage of 
twenty days he sighted Newfoundland at Cape Bonavista, and then 
went as far northward as Bird Island, the shores of which he explored. 
After an extended cruise along the coasts of Newfoundland and Canada, 
he returned to St. Malo with his little vessel in September. 

Frobisher’s first expedition to the polar regions consisted of “a 
pinnace and two poor boats of from twenty to twenty-five tons burden.” 
Sailing from Deptford June 8, 1576, he entered Hudson Straits, and 
also entered a strait which has since been called by his name, and re- 
turned to England in safety. 

On the 7th of June, 1585, John Davis sailed from Portsmouth, 
England, with two vessels, the “Sunshine,” of fifty tons, carrying a 
crew of twenty-three, and the “ Moonshine,” of thirty-five tons, and 
discovered the entrance to the strait which has received his name. Dur- 
ing eleven days he sailed northward on a very open sea free of ice, 
the water of which had the color of the ocean. He believed himself at 
the entrance of the sea which communicated with the Pacific, but all 
at once the weather changed and became so foggy that he was forced 
to return to Yarmouth, where he arrived September 30, having been 
absent three months and twenty-three days. 

On July 19 or 20 they were amid the floating ice off the south- 
east coast of Greenland. It seemed at first “the most deformed, rocky, 
and mountainous land” that ever they saw. Captain Davis therefore 
named it the Land of Desolation; but after getting round its southern 
shores, and passing up the inner westerly coast to latitude 64° 15’, he 
found many green and pleasant isles lying’ off Gilbert Sound, which 
is now called Godthaab. The sea here was “ void of the pester of ice,” 
which had rather alarmed his crew by the “irksome noise” it made ; 
the air was temperate, and the country soon proved to be inhabited by a 
friendly race of people. ‘The harmless Esquimaux, allured by the playing 
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of musicians who landed from the ships, came near to dance, and swore 
an eternal peace by pointing to the sun, beating their breasts, and shouting 
“Tlyaout!” The Englishmen admired their canoes, their dresses of seal- 
skin and birds’ skins with feathers, and their docile behavior. Thence 
departing, and crossing what is known to us.as Davis’s Strait, new shores 
were reached, and waters to which the names of Exeter Sound and 
Totnes Roads were fondly given in remembrance of Devonshire. - There 
also, to this day, Cape Walsingham bears record of the official patron 
of the enterprise; and “a very brave mount, the cliffs whereof were 
as orient as gold,” is designated Mount Raleigh. Captain Davis, in this 
first trip, did not go beyond 67° of north latitude, but, turning south- 
ward, found the entrance to Cumberland Gulf or Inlet. Relics of 
fugitive Esquimaux were picked up on the island; among them was 
a sledge, and tame dogs were met, one with a collar about his neck. 

Davis sailed on his second expedition from May to September of 
1586. He had a larger squadron to start with, but the “ Mermaid,” 
his biggest ship, had to be sent home with invalids, and a small pinnace 
was lost ina storm. The “Sunshine” and the “ Moonshine” also parted 
company, and no further geographical discovery was made; but some 
codfish were caught and salted, of which gifts were presented to Secre- 
tary Walsingham and Lord Treasurer Burleigh. In Davis’s third 
voyage, that of 1587, with the ship “ Elizabeth,” of Dartmouth, the 
“Sunshine” again, and a pinnace, he passed far within the Arctic Circle. 
He gave the name Hope Sanderson to a point of the interior or western 
Greenland coast, in 73° north latitude. The ice in Baffin’s Bay stopped 
further navigation, and Davis returned southward along the opposite 
shore, visiting Cumberland Gulf once more, Lumley’s Inlet, and the 
entrance to Hudson’s Bay, which was yet unknown. At the last-men- 
tioned place he found the sea in great agitation from eight or nine 
successive furious currents, “races or overfalls, lothsomely crying like 
the rage of the waters under London Bridge, and pouring into the 
gulf,” 

On his return to Dartmouth, Sept. 15, 1587, Davis wrote Mr. San- 
derson,— 

“ By God’s mercy I am returned in health, with all my company, 
and have sailed sixty leagues farther than I designed at my departure. 
I have been in seventy-three degrees, and found the sea all open, with 
forty leagues between land and land.” 

HENDRIK Hupson, 1607.—This clever sailor concluded an agree- 
ment with a company of merchants to search for a passage by the 
northwest, and on the Ist of May, 1607, sailed from Gravesend in the 
“ Hopewell,” a craft not so large as a Gloucester fishing schooner, and 
having on board a crew of twelve men. On the 13th of June he 
reached the eastern coast of Greenland at latitude 73°, and in a fort- 
night advanced to latitude 78°, and finally penetrated to latitude 82° 
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north, when he was arrested by thick pack-ice, and, after vainly at- 
tempting to sail around it, returned to England in September. He re- 
newed his voyage the next year, but with a like want of success in 
obtaining its object. His being set adrift by his crew in an open boat 
on a subsequent voyage, in 1610, is a well-known historical fact. “The 
Half-Moon,” as the other boat was called, in which he discovered New 
York Bay and the Hudson in 1609, was of only eighty tons burden. 

In 1615 the “Discovery,” of fifty tons, commanded by Byleth, 
and having on board as pilot the famous William Baffin, sailed from 
England for Arctic exploration on the 13th of April, and returned to 
Plymouth September 9, without having lost a man. Starting again in 
the same vessel the next year, May 14, the little vessel penetrated as 
high as latitude 78°, traversed the immense bay which received the 
name of Baffin, and returned to Dover, England, on the 30th of August. 

Tue “ Vireinis,” 1607.—This was “a faire pinnace of thirty 
tons,” built by Popham’s Colony, according to Strachey, at the mouth 
of the Kennebec, and is undoubtedly the first vessel ever launched in 
New England that made a successful voyage across the Atlantic. 

Tue “Onrest,” 1614.—Adrian Block launched from the sloping 
shore of what is now the foot of Wall Street, New York, in 1614, a 
yacht of sixteen tons, which he called the “Onrest,” or “ Restless,” 
—prophetic of the unresting commerce of which she was the tiny germ. 
The “Onrest” became a famous explorer. Block guided her through 
the eddies of Hell Gate and the waters of the Sound, discovered and 
explored the Quon-take-tu-cut (Connecticut) River, and then visited 
the shores and islands of the coast to Nahant Beach, beyond Boston 
Harbor. Then Captain Hendrickson took the helm, and “discovered 
and explored certain land, a bay, and three rivers, situate between 38° 
and 40° of latitude.” The “Onrest” is said by De Laet to have had 
thirty-eight feet keel, was forty-four and a half feet on deck, and had 
eleven feet beam. She is reputed the first decked vessel built within 
the limits of the old United States. Five years after her launch, in 
June, 1619, an English vessel came floating upon Long Island Sound 
with all the dignity of a first discoverer. 

Bermupa Boat, 1616.—The early settlers of Bermuda were wild 
and lawless, and very little disposed to submit to the severe discipline 
enforced by the new governor, Captain Tucker, in 1616. It is related 
in Purchase that five of them persuaded him to give them leave to build 
a boat of two or three tons, with a close deck, for the purpose of fishing. 
In this small boat they contrived to make their escape, and reached 
Ireland in safety. 

On their arrival the Earl of Thomond honorably entertained them, 
and caused the boat to be hung up for a monument, “as well she might, 
as she had sailed more than three thousand three hundred miles by a 
right line thorow the maine sea without any sight of lande, and I 
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think, since God made the world, the like navigation was never done or 
heard of.” ‘ 

“THE BLEssING OF THE Bay,” 1631.—On the 4th of July, 1631, 
one hundred and forty-five years before the declaration of independence, 
Governor Winthrop launched from his residence at Ten Hills Farm, 
on the Mystic River, a vessel with this name, said to be the first vessel 
built in Plymouth Colony, and the third or fourth launched in New 
England. In 1852 the Cambridge (Mass.) Chronicle stated that the 
identical ways on which “The Blessing of the Bay” was built were 
still in existence and in a fair state of preservation. All the ships built 
at Medford, owing to the bend in the Mystic River, are obliged to pass 
within pistol-shot of the place where this vessel was built, and where 
the old ways remain. She was built of locust timber cut on the 
farm. On January 24, 1641, Edward Bangs launched at Plymouth a 
barge of forty or fifty tons, estimated to cost two hundred pounds, and 
recorded as the first vessel of size built in the colony, from which we 
may infer “ The Blessing of the Bay” was of less tonnage. Soon after 
her launch she was equipped as a cruiser for the suppression of piracy, 
and sent out in search of David Bull and fifteen other Englishmen who 
had committed acts of piracy among the fishermen to the eastward, and 
who had plundered a settlement. Cooper, in his “ Naval History,” 
suggests that Bull’s party was composed of fur-traders from Virginia, 
and that some trifling excesses of thieves were misconstrued by the 
staid and sober Puritans into piracy. However this may be, it is certain 
the equipping of the “ Blessing of the Bay” is the first authentic account 
we possess of a regular attempt to suppress piracy on the American 
coast. 

“THE LitrLE GRANDSIRE,” 1722, THE GERM OF THE RussIAN 
Navy.—tThe little boat named by Peter the Great “The Little Grand- 
sire” was brought into notice in connection with the celebration of the 
second centennial anniversary of Peter the Great’s birthday at Moscow, 
August 12, 1872. Peter’s attachment to and careful preservation of 
this little boat, the first ever constructed on a European pattern in 
Russia, and the ancestor of the entire Russian fleet of to-day, has ren- 
dered this toy of his youth one of the most precious memorials of him. 
In a memorandum of his first essays in ship-building, which is pre- 
served in his own handwriting in the Russian archives, the czar thus 
relates how he ordered this little skiff into active existence: 

“T happened to be at Ismailor, when, lounging about the ware- 
houses near my grandfather’s house, I saw a foreign boat moored in the 
river. Upon this I asked Franz Zimmermann, my tutor, what it was. 
Franz said it was an English boat. I again inquired what it was meant 
for, and he replied it was a boat such as they used to go from one ship 
to another, and to carry merchandise. Then I asked him once more in 
what it was better than our boats. He said it was a boat that could 
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carry masts, and not only go with the wind, but against it. This as- 
tonished me immensely, and at the time was incomprehensible to me.” 

Peter asked Zimmermann if he knew a man who could refit the 
skiff and make it to go so. Zimmermann told him, to his great joy, 
there was such a man, and sought out a carpenter named Caster Brand, 
whom Peter’s father had brought from Holland years before to build 
ships in the Caspian Sea, but had neglected to employ as a shipwright, 
and who, despairing of employment in his own profession, had hitherto 
been earning a precarious existence as a joiner. Called by Peter to 
work at his original trade, he very willingly repaired this little boat, 
made for it four sails, furnished it with masts, and sailed it in sight of 
the czar, to his great wonder and delight, up and down the Yausa, a 
small river which runs by the suburbs of Moscow, and falls into the 
Mogqua a little above the city. Peter was not content to be a mere 
looker-on at the sailing of the little boat, but must needs go in her him- 
self and steer her, when, observing she would not answer her helm, 
and often struck the bank, he inquired of Caster Brand the reason, who 
told him it was for want of sufficient way, and because the river Yausa 
was too narrow to admit of tacking. He therefore ordered the boat 
carried into a water called the Prussian Pond, but that being but little 
better suited to his purpose, he resolved to carry the boat into the Lake 
of Perestave. His mother, the czarina, solicitous for his safety, endeav- 
ored to dissuade and divert him from this intention. His strong bent 
of mind, however, would not permit him to desist from his intended 
journey to the lake, while his filial affection would not allow him to 
proceed on his journey and engage in an undertaking which she es- 
teemed dangerous without her approbation. 

At last, under pretext of performing a vow in Trinity Monastery, 
he prevailed upon his mother to allow him to make the journey. After 
he had taken a full view of the lake, he openly entreated her to build 
there a house and vessels. Gaining her consent, Caster Brand built 
for him there two small frigates and three yachts, with which he di- 
verted himself for several years, when, deeming Lake Perestave too 
contracted, he proposed moving his mimic fleet to Lake Cubius, which 
was more extensive, but on examination it was found to be of insuffi- 
cient depth. He then resolved to embark upon the sea itself, but moth- 
erly care for a time again intervened to restrain his desire. 


(To be continued.) 
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“WHILE alluding to the punishment for desertion I cannot forego 
the wish and opportunity to present for your consideration a different 
method which courts might adopt for enforcing punishment by fines 
for slight offenses. Asa general proposition I suggest that for many of 
the offenses for which fines are imposed the loss of a meal or two, or 
bread and water for a day or two, would effect the object for which all 
punishment is given far better than fines. But where fines are imposed, 
generally for drunkenness, I suggest that inasmuch as this is for the 
improvement of the offenders, by depriving them of the means to 
indulge their habit for drinking, that hereafter courts, who are a law 
unto themselves, be inspired to so impose their sentences that money to 
be forfeited be deposited with the paymaster, instead of going as it does 
now, to the Soldiers’ Home, to be so managed by the commissioners 
that they cannot afford the means of transporting to the Home those 
whom they admit are entitled to its benefits. 

“T am sure you will perceive at once what a lever will thus be 
given to the wretched fellows who commit finable offenses to rise su- 
perior to their faults. In the course of time they will find that they 
have in these forced deposits with the paymaster something to live for, 
which they can receive on their discharge, and which, if I know any- 
thing of human nature, may be expected to act as an incentive to them 
to adopt an orderly decent life, and add thereto voluntary deposits.” 

The deserters at large are so numerous that they influence the better 
element of regiments to such an extent that a very strong sympathy 
exists for them ; so much so, that the soldier who is found to be directly 
responsible for the arrest of the transgressor will have his life made a 
burden to him, if he is not driven out of his company. 

An officer of many years’ experience gives his opinions as follows : 
“T have, therefore, after much careful study, concluded that there are 
but two modes by which desertion from the army can be materially 
lessened: either by restoring to military courts the power of indelibly 
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marking any soldier convicted of desertion, or a change in the system 
of payments, or by both. Payments could be made semi-monthly or 
evert oftener, instead of bi-monthly, by transferring the funds to post 
commanders or post quartermasters, where paymasters are not available ; 
in this way the indifferent soldier, who always consumes his money as 
fast as he gets it, would be more contented, and never have sufficient 
funds to enable him to pass beyond the authorities of his station, especi- 
ally on the frontier, where most of the military posts are now located. 
Good men would, by this plan, save and deposit with the government 
just as much of their earnings as they do at present.” 

Indeed, it is a difficult task under the present inadequate laws to 
maintain an efficient command by proper enforcement of discipline, for 
the reason that men desert the service on the slightest pretext. Many 
men leave on account of restraints. much less than those ordinarily im- 
posed upon working men in civil communities; they know there will 
be no vigorous pursuit, and that the civil officer will interest himself 
only in cases where the reward of thirty dollars can be obtained with 
little or no outlay ; that the reward is too small to induce an “ outsider” 
to go to any trouble for an apprehension; they also know that they 
have the sympathy of their class in civil life, and that under the cir- 
cumstances it will “not pay” the civilian to spend time in such arrests. 

The time has come when relief should be extended to the army and 
society with respect to these criminals. Congress should, at least, reach 
the “ professional deserter,” who floats from regiment to regiment in 
different parts of the country, and though he may be arrested, tried, 
and serve sentence, he again turns up as the worthless soldier with the 
same prospects as before. 

Respecting the expenses incurred by the government in replacing 
deserters, and the wisdom of increasing the pay of the enlisted men, the 
following is a well-considered statement of an officer of great experience, 
and the facts given cannot fail to impress the reader with their grave 
importance, and the unquestionable expedience of adopting measures 
accordingly : 

“T invite your attention to the scale of pay suggested as one which 
will probably go very far to render the material condition of the en- 
listed man so satisfactory as, with the full ration, to nearly stop deser- 
tion. The non-commissioned officers’ positions are so numerous, as 
compared to the number of privates, and such really valuable prizes, 
that they may be expected to influence nearly all men to strive for them, 

“The average cost of sending a recruit to his company is one hun- 
dred dollars, and for six months he renders no adequate service to the 
government for the pay, subsistence, clothing, quarters, etc., he receives, 
which is equivalent to one hundred and fourteen dollars. It may, 
therefore, be stated that to replace every deserter it costs the govern- 
ment two hundred and fourteen dollars. Whatever may be the pre- 
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vailing causes for desertion, whether from lack of adaptability to the 
military service and discipline too harshly applied; from the fact that 
the ration affords a less amount of food than the average civilian finds 
necessary for his sustenance ; from the fact that the method of settling 
his clothing accounts prevents him from receiving any pay for the first 
six months, it is found that out of every thousand recruits sent to posts, 
twenty per cent. desert the first six months. It follows that to replace 
the 3741 deserters of last year the government must recruit, subsist, 
clothe, pay, and forward 4668 recruits at a cost of $214 each, amount- 
ing to $998,952. 

“If by increasing the pay of enlisted men, as proposed, so as to 
make it nearly equivalent to the pay of men of the same character and 
intelligence in civil life, having the same responsibilities and hardships 
to bear, desertion can be reduced to two per cent. (for that number may 
be expected to desert under the most favorable conditions), then it will 
be true economy to do so. The saving to the government if deser- 
tions can be reduced to two per cent., that is, from 3741 to 500 per 
annum, will be $889,812, while the difference between the present pay 
and the proposed increase to bring about this state of affairs would be 
$993,775.60. But the expense incurred by the government on account 
of deserters does not stop with their desertion. Many of them take 
valuable public property, as horses, rifles, carbines, pistols, and all take 
or in some way involve the government in loss of public property, so 
that the average loss to the United States by each is about seven dollars, 
which last year made the total loss $25,900. As nearly all deserters 
on the frontier are pursued, this costs the government heavily. About 
one in ten are apprehended or surrender themselves to magistrates at 
places distant from military posts. Their transportation with a guard 
to a military post, their trial attended often with the expense of as- 
sembling officers for the court from a long distance, their transportation 
thence to a military prison, increased the expense of the government 
for the 370 apprehended deserters last year about $170 each, amount- 
ing in all to $62,900. 

“From this it appears that if increasing the pay of enlisted men as 
proposed desertion is diminished to two per cent., the government will 
save $184,050. 

“This is merely the fiscal view of this important question. The 
really great advantage that the country will gain from thus improving 
_the condition of its soldiers will be found in this,—that more Americans 
will enlist; that orderly contentedness will prevail; courts-martial will 
diminish ; officers and men will be brought nearer together, and there 
will be shown an unselfish devotedness to the interests of the govern- 
ment that cannot be fully developed so long as such just expectations 
are not realized.” 
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Present Pay of the Army. 


430 Ist Sergeants, $23.20 . ; : 3 . . 2 : . $119,712.00 
1850 Sergeants, $18.20 > rt : 4 ; i . - 404,040.00 
1720 Corporals, $16.20 ; ; - ‘4 ; . ; ‘ . 884,868.00 

16,750 Privates, $14.20 . 4 * e : ‘ : 7 : . 2,854,200.00 
150 Hospital Stewards, $31.20 . : ‘ s ss . a ? 56,160.00 
20 Sergeants, Engineers, $35.20. ; , : é - ! 8,448.00 

16 Corporals, Engineers, $21.20. ‘“ ‘ ‘ : : ‘ 4,070.40 

8 Musicians, Engineers, $14.20 . E ; ‘ . ‘ ‘ 1,363.20 

80 Privates, Engineers, 1st Class, $18.20 ‘ > - 17,472.00 

74 Privates, 2d Class, $14.20 . ‘ é ; : ° ¢ ‘ 12,609.60 

40 Sergeants, Ordnance, $35.20. 7‘ j j > 16,896.00 

80 Corporals, Ordnance, $21.20 ‘ ‘ a ‘ ‘ 4 . 20,352.00 

150 Privates, Ordnance, Ist Class, $18.20 ‘ ‘ . ‘ - 82,760.00 

130 Privates, Ordnance, 2d Class, $14.20 . - ° ° ‘ . 22,152.00 

150 Sergeants, Signal Corps, $35.20 . 2 . ° “ . - 63,360.00 

80 Corporals, Signal Corps, $21.20 . : , ‘ : : . 7,632.00 

820 Corporals, Signal Corps, $14.20 . : : : ‘ ; . 54,528.00 

114 Ordnance Sergeants, $389 . ‘ . . 7 . ‘ 8 53,352.00 

148 Commissary Sergeants, $39 : , : ° . . - 69,264.00 

300 Indian Scouts, $13. ; ; ‘ ‘ 2 . ‘ . 46,800.00 

60 Principal Musicians, $23.20 : 2 ‘ : : : . 16,704.00 
10 Saddler Sergeants, $23.20 . ‘ P . . . . ‘ 2,784.00 
40 Chief Musicians, $60 . ‘ A . ‘ . . $ . 28,800.00 
10 Chief Trumpeters, $23.20 - . 3 ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ° ‘ 2,784.00 
40 Quartermaster Sergeants, $24.20 . ‘ ‘ ; ‘ . 11,616.00 
40 Sergeant-Majors, $24.20. . : : ‘ : -. 11,616.00 
468 Privates, unattached, $14.20 . f ‘ . : ‘ . 89,747.20 
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Proposed Pay of the Army. 


300 Ist Sergeants, Infantry and Artillery, $40 . s ‘ ‘ . $144,000.00 
130 1st Sergeants, Cavalry and Light Artillery, $42 ; ‘ - 65,520.00 
595 Sergeants,! Infantry and Artillery, $26. ; : : - 185,640.00 
595 Sergeants, Infantry and Artillery, $28 : « A . - 199,920.00 
330 Sergeants, Cavalry and Light Artillery, $28. ; ° » 110,880.00 
330 Sergeants, Cavalry and Light Artillery, $30. : . - 118,800.00 
600 Corporals, Infantry and Artillery, $20 . ° , ; - 144,000.00 
600 Corporals, Infantry and Artillery, $22 ‘ é : ‘ - 158,400.00 
260 Corporals, Cavalry and Light Artillery, $22 . ° : - 68,640.00 
260 Corporals, Cavalry and Light Artillery, $24 . : ‘ . 74,880.00 
9490 Privates, Infantry and Artillery, $16 ds ihe! fs rte 
7260 Privates, Cavalry and Light oe $18 ‘ : . . 1,568,160.00 
150 Hospital Stewards, $35 : ; < ° . - 68,000.00 
20 Sergeants of Engineers, $35.20 . , : : ; ‘ : 8,448.00 
16 Corporals of Engineers,,$22 ; BP Sony a ke ‘ 4,224.00 
8 Musicians of Engineers, $16 s > is ‘ é 1,538.00 
80 Privates of Engineers, Ist Class, $18.20 . ° . . 17,476.00 
74 Privates of Engineers, 2d Class, $16 . ‘ i ‘ , - 14,208.00 
40 Sergeants of Ordnance, $35.20. . . ° ° - 16,896.00 
80 Corporals of Ordnance, $22 5 ‘ é ‘ ; : - 21,120.00 
150 Privates of Ordnance, Ist Class, $18.20 . é F 9 82,760.00 
130 Privates of Ordnance, 2d Class, $16 . ‘ . ° - - 24,960.00 


1 Sergeants and corporals to receive the higher rates of pay according to regimental seniority. 
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150 Sergeants, Signal Corps, $35.20 . . ‘ ; ‘ ; - 62,860.00 
80 Corporals, Signal Corps, $22 : : ; ; ‘ : : 7,920.00 
820 Privates, Signal Corps, $16 : . . ; : ; - 61,440.00 
114 Ordnance Sergeants, $40. . ; ; ; : , . 64,720.00 
148 Commissary Sergeants, $40 . ‘ ‘ ; ; ‘ : - 71,040.00 
468 Privates, unattached, $16 . ; ‘ : : ‘ * . 89,856.00 
800 Indian Scouts, $13 : . ; . ‘ ‘ 5 a ; 46,800.00 
60 Principal Musicians, $35 . i ; ; ; : 3 . 25,200.00 
10 Saddler Sergeants, $35. ; ; : ; f : ; é 4,200.00 
10 Chief Trumpeters, $35 : si . ; ; : % é 4,200.00 
40 Chief Musicians, $60 . x J ‘ ; 7 - . . 28,800.00 
40 Quartermaster Sergeants, $42 . ; ; ‘ ’ : . 20,160.00 
40 Sergeant-Majors, $42 . p c i ‘ . c : . 20,160.00 


Proposed pay of the army yearly. ; ‘ é ‘ $5,862,406.00 
Present pay of the army yearly ‘ ‘ . ‘ : . 4,363,500.40 


Difference . . ‘ . ‘i : : : . . $998,905.60 


To be paid by the Quartermaster’s Department. 


Extra-duty pay to first-class mechanics: Carpenters, Blacksmiths, Plumbers, 
Company Tailors, Telegraph Operators, School-Teachers, 75 cents. Second-class 
mechanics: Teamsters, Company, Post, Quartermaster, and Regimental Clerks, 50 
cents. Laborers, 35 cents. 


CONFINEMENT, INDELIBLE MARK, AND DRUNKENNESS. 


A contemporary states: “ In the army disobedience and neglects are 
the principal causes of military offenses, consequently the amendment 
expected by imprisonment is confined chiefly to an improved disposition 
in soldiers to obey their superiors. But imprisonment may do more harm 
than good ; a place of confinement may become a school for insubor- 
dination and every kind of corruption, not only in jails, but also in 
military prisons.” 

It is presumed that no punishment can be worse than solitary 
confinement on bread and water ; to be locked in a dungeon with vivid 
imagination or mental depression, especially in cases of inebriation, 
afflicted with the “ horrors,” or where the physical and mental condition 
of the prisoner are not well understood, seems terrible, and is believed 
to be inconsistent with humanity. Such punishment, with the still more 
inhuman infliction of a ball and chain or otherwise carrying of weights, 
is tolerated by the laws of a people who are not slow to boast of their 
humanitarian system, while they condemn the indelible marking of 
criminals, which, if applied to deserters, would at once diminish the 
great mass of offenders of this class, who desert from the army in one 
quarter of our vast territory to commit a double crime by enlisting 
again in other parts of the country where they are not known. But 
few men desert the service without the idea of again entering it in case 
of disappointment or absolute want; they know that their previous 
service and crime, when they are once well beyond the limits of their 
former field of duty, can only be discovered by accident. 
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The indelible marking of an apprehended deserter would involve 
neither cruelty nor a condition beyond his reformation. Tattooing has, 
to a great extent, become a choice and a fashion, and need not become 
an infliction of bodily pain. It would leave no possibility for the 
offender to enlist elsewhere, and would thus prevent a repetition of the 
crime by the convicted deserter, and deter others. In relation to the 
extensive habit of voluntary tattooing, reference may be made to the 
work of Dr. Lacassagne, a French physician. 

The army has its proportion of drunkards, who are a source of 
endless embarrassment to the service; they are a heavy expense to the 
government and a burden to the well-behaved soldier. No effort on 
the part of the officer seems to reach the confirmed inebriate, and in 
parts of the army he seems to have been given up as lost. With ref- 
erence to the correction of these men, it is ordered that regiments shall 
discipline their own drunkards. It is also decided that mere drunken- 
ness is not an offense, and therefore men so offending are not triable by 
courts-martial. Arbitrary punishment being very properly prohibited, 
these offenders as a rule have their own way. The question as to what 
should be the course of the officer under such circumstances is certainly 
a pertinent one. The drunken soldier is: exceedingly offensive to his 
sober comrades: he disturbs their rest at night; he interferes with 
their comforts at the mess-table; is seldom if ever companionable ; 
he has nothing in common with the steady men of his company, and 
may be looked upon in all armies as a cumbersome impediment. To 
inflict stoppage of pay or some other punishment upon these offenders 
it is believed would be a step in the right direction. They are often 
turned over to the non-commissioned officers to be chastened for their 
shortcomings ; but this is a trial of patience, and sometimes results in 
excessive severity. In such cases, as well as all others, the non-com- 
missioned officers should be under the careful supervision of the officers, 
which should prevent injustice or neglect in the management of the de- 
linquents. As stated under the head of military courts, all legitimate 
examples for reformation must be left to legal tribunals. 

According to Digges, the following is a copy of a military ordi- 
nance practiced by the Spaniards: “ For that drunkenness doth turn 
men into beasts, and makes them so many times utter words tending to 
mutinies and new sects in religion, if any man drink drunk he shall be 
chastised as an infamous person, with a banne that shall publish his 
fault.” 


THE OFFICER AND THE SOLDIER. 


The relationship between the officer and soldier should be much 
closer than it generally is. There should be such a feeling of freedom 
on the part of the latter as to induce him to go to his officer with all 
his troubles and complaints. The man should be made to understand 
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that so long as he is respectful he has a right to see his captain without 
interruption, and ask his attention to any grievance he may have. If 
the soldier thinks himself wronged, it is but fair to allow him to un- 
bosom himself to the officer whom the law makes his protector and who 
should be his best friend. It does not follow, however, that frivolous 
appeals should be invited or encouraged. 

A commission in the army implies much more than mere attention 
to routine. The officer should remember that the loyalty and affection 
of his troops are indispensable to success. He should, therefore, be 
mindful that the men of his command receive all their rights. He 
should also bear in mind that his duties are not always confined to the 
garrison or parade, and that he may at any time be called upon for 
service requiring study, reflection, and capacity. He has, therefore, a 
“high task before him, and is bound to use his best efforts to attain the 
high qualities to its performance.” 

When it happens that the officer identifies himself with his company 
so little as to be unable to call many of his men by name, and cannot 
state the kind and quality of food supplied daily for the mess ; does not 
know where and how his men are employed ; fails in frequent personal 
attention to their health and the cleanliness of the quarters; cannot 
state whether the stores, property, equipments, ete., for which he is 
responsible, would be immediately serviceable or not; rarely makes 
inquiry with reference to the comforts and general condition of the 
men ; in short, where he fails in his indispensable duties, the men also 
fail in theirs and become neglectful and discontented. The soldier 
feels no responsibility. He knows he is not observed as an individual, 
—that he is seen only as a “thing in a system of things,” or as a “link 
in the chain,”—unless he becomes an offender, then his worst side is 
developed and he is brought into wnfavorable notice, and he makes up 
his mind that the only thing left for him to do is to put in his time in some 
way until the end of his term of service. Upon this all his thoughts 
are then fixed. 


MORAL AND MENTAL QUALITIES. 


The important requirements of the recruit are health and strength. 
Of intelligence, sufficient only is required to insure a proper understand- 
ing of the duties of an enlisted man. It may be said that in time of 
peace more attention might be given to the mental capacity of the re- 
cruit in his examination for enlistment; yet, while mental culture is ex- 
ceedingly desirable, its absence by no means prevents him from becoming 
one of the best men in his regiment, especially when, with a proper dis- 
position and an inclination for mental improvement, he has the encour- 
agement of his immediate superiors. 

The examination into the moral standing of the applicant for en- 
listment is not sufficient to secure the best of men ; yet, under the pre- 
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vailing system, it is almost impossible to determine the moral condition 
of the recruit ; still it is held that in time of peace it is possible to ascer- 
tain the moral fitness of the applicant more satisfactorily than is now 
done. This, however, must be left to the energy, discretion, and judg- 
ment of the officers and men to whom the important duty of obtaining 
recruits is intrusted. 

Though all right-minded persons, particularly officers who are in 
personal communication with enlisted men, regard good morals as ex- 
ceedingly essential to the discipline and efficiency of the troops, moral 
inferiority, in general, does not seem to disqualify the candidate for the 
service, 

It is true that under circumstances requiring a large military force 
for an emergency the recruiting officer must regard the-question as to 
character to be more or less impracticable; the statement of the appli- 
cant cannot be admitted ; it is taken for granted that he who is physi- 
cally competent has also a character good enough for the army. 

When the question was asked some years ago as to whether any 
pains were taken to ascertain the previous character of a recruit, the 
answer was, that no pains could be taken ; that the number of recruits 
required to keep up the establishment of the army was so great, that 
it would be utterly impossible to make previous inquiry into the habits, 
conduct, and general character of every recruit. 

It is of record that in the last ten years—especially since the indif- 
ferent enlistments occasioned by the late war have, in a great measure, 
passed out of the service—a marked improvement in the morality of 
the enlisted men of our army has taken place; much of this is, no 
doubt, due to the fact that of late years a greater proportion of the 
young men who present themselves for enlistment have some education, 
‘and can read and write fairly. Without this qualification there cannot 
be the same inclination to moral improvement. 

A large majority of the recruits who are deficient in education are 
capable of being taught, and with the means afforded at the various 
permanent military stations in the United States no excuse is left the 
young soldier for his failure to improve. himself. 

Though the army contains many intelligent soldiers, who have en- 
listed from various causes, there is no special encouragement to the 
educated young men of the country who can find occupation in civil 
life to enlist. In general the condition of the enlisted portion of the 
army ought to improve, as opportunities for educating the people are 
now extended to all classes. 

An experienced military writer in considering the class of people 
from which armies are recruited says, “No doubt objectionable re- 
cruits, in as far as regards morals, are enlisted ; but how is that circum- 
stance to be prevented? Certainly not by issuing instructions to in- 
quire into the habits of the recruits, or by a show of investigating 
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character. A little practical experience would easily show the fallacy 
of much that is stated and believed on this subject. For example, a 
young man of good appearance presents himself for enlistment: of 
whom is the recruiting officer to inquire as to his character? He may 
be unexceptionable in every respect, but having made his escape from 
his friends he does everything he can to conceal his former history. 
Again, what degree of moral delinquency would warrant a recruiting 
party to reject an efficient recruit? What is generally called a good 
character, namely, a character of morality and good behavior such as 
would be required of a servant or an office of trust, does not appear to 
be essentially necessary in a recruit.” What grade of immorality would 
entitle an officer to consider a recruit a “ confirmed bad character,” and 
sanction his being rejected? Was there ever a recruit rejected solely 
on account of alleged moral delinquency, unless he was known to have 
been convicted ? 

It is true that among the illiterate men of our army we find sol- 
diers who do not have their superiors in a moral point of view, but the 
soldier who can read-and write has advantages that give him resources 
of the highest character and of the most pleasing and satisfactory 
nature. The man who is illiterate or uncultivated is by his condition 
prone to vicious amusement, the free indulgence of which causes moral 
depravity and impairs health. The soldier of such habits is very 
liable to become dissatisfied with his calling; there is continually 
some friction in the performance of his duties, and his work becomes 
very disagreeable to him. Under these circumstances he chafes, and 
begins to entertain the idea of ridding himself of his obligations; then 
follow venial offenses, then crime, and finally desertion. He must then 
spend his life in misery and fear, or suffer the penalty of the law. 

The life of a young soldier is worthy of keen observation and great 
care on the part of his officers, so that he may be guarded against a 
downward tendency ; he is, of course, without experience, and upon 
enlistment his whole life is at once revolutionized. Where is the indi- 
vidual who at such a moment does not need a guiding influence? The 
soldier has considerable time to himself, and should apply to his superior 
for all the facilities he may require for improvement and moral preser- 
vation. 

The enlistment contract by no means implies a surrender of all 
rights on the part of the individual who makes it. The laws of the 
land and the laws that bind him to the service guarantee all that is 
reasonable and just. 


MILITARY COURTS AND TRIALS. 


It will not be disputed that courts alone afford legitimate examples 
for reformation ; there is, however, no fixed principle to govern such 
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bodies as to the extent of such punishment required to check individ- 
uals in the commission of offenses incident to the military service. 
Courts often inflict punishment of so severe a nature for the purpose 
of deterring offenders, that sympathy for the criminal, instead of re- 
proach, is excited to such an extent that the object of punishment is 
defeated. 

In cases of desertion, proceedings of courts are frequently permitted 
to rest upon the simple finding of guilt and “ stereotyped” sentence ; 
the degree of criminality not being established, their sentences are often 
subsequently found to be inconsistent with all the facts. Desertion, like 
other crimes, may be attended with circumstances that will warrant any 
degree of punishment, and is frequently surrounded by a condition of 
things that should be used in mitigation. 

In reference to the severity of military tribunals, an old officer 
not many years ago remarked: “General courts-martial have more 
courage and apparently much less humanity than most individuals, re- 
sponsibility being attached to no particular member, they having a 
strong tendency to exercise their large discretionary powers with much 
severity. So many circumstances may arise which tend to diminish or 
aggravate a military offense that it is impossible for human wisdom to 
provide for such contingencies by appointing specific punishments for 
all crimes. But while much-latitude should be left to the courts, ex- 
perience teaches us that bounds should be fixed which would limit the 
severity of their sentences.” 

As a restraining influence upon courts-martial, the general officers 
who order or organize them may modify and even set aside their sen- 
tences ; so we need not expect cruelty as a result of their action. Yet 
the exercise of the discretionary power of the general is often a source of 
grievance on the part of courts and witnesses. 

Military tribunals do not come into being by their own acts, or 
exist of their own volition. Though they spring into power at the 
will of the commander, they at once become legal organs of the govern- 
ment, and have rights as such under the law; moreover, they are 
sworn to exercise their functions according to conscience, their best un- 
derstanding, and the customs of war. Under such circumstances, the 
members feel wronged when a review of their proceedings reflects dis- 
credit upon them. The reflection is looked upon by officers as an injury 
to their records and standing, if not as absolute punishment. It is not 
generally admitted that the reviewing officer can rightfully inflict pain 
or distress upon the helpless members of a court, who are conscientiously 
bound by inviolable obligations, and who must be governed by their 
sense of right in their investigation of a case. The commanding general 
cannot be guided altogether by the phases of the issue which govern the 
court, especially so far as relates to the manner of witnesses and the 
importance to be attached to the evidence, which may be given through 
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impulses discoverable only by personally scrutinizing the individuals 
on the stand. 

The foregoing is, however, not intended as an argument against the 
discretionary powers of the reviewing officer; he is entitled to give 
reasons for his actions. The pardoning power as conferred by the 
112th Article of War—that is, the power to pardon or mitigate—must, 
as a matter of “judicial moderation,” be vested in the authority order- 
ing the court and trial ; but the exercise of that discretion in cases where 
it questions the conscientiousness of men whose oaths deprive them of 
the power to explain or defend their action, would certainly exceed the 
authority of the reviewing officer, and would be without effect as to the 
record involved. 

Wher on one occasion in the British service the members of a minor 
court, who had disappointed the convening officer, were called to ac- 
count, one of them said, “‘ When I became a member of the court-mar- 
tial in question I swore that I would duly administer justice without 
partiality, favor, or affection, according to my best understanding ; and 
having done so, I did not expect to be called before any tribunal in 
regard to our decision but my own conscience, with which I am at peace.” 
“That will do,” said the general ; “ you may all go.” 

Neither is it claimed that the courts are always right,—indeed, they’ 
frequently err in judgment. The reviewing officer is often at a loss to 
determine what action is best to be taken, especially with respect to 
irregular proceedings. To return records to courts for correction is not 
always satisfactory, unless there be simply an accidental or technical 
omission. In such cases amendments are invariably made. But where 
the record of a trial is returned for revision as to an inadequate or 
excessive sentence, or a finding that does not appear to be authorized 
by the evidence, four times out of five the court adheres to its former 
judgment, and the proceedings remain unaltered. There is nothing 
then left but disapproval or modification and the possible escape of the 
offender. 


CAUSES OF COMPLAINTS AND MEASURES OF CORRECTION. 


Although the subjects of offenses, morals, punishment, etc., have been 
treated at considerable length in the foregoing pages,‘a few remarks 
may be added relating to the cause or causes of complaints and delin- 
quencies in the United States army. 

The subject of food for the soldier is, of course, an important one, 
and has perhaps received more attention than all else provided for the 
troops. It has been well exhausted by many officers, both of the line 
and staff, and there is no desire here to discuss the question beyond a 
reference to it as one of the causes of dissatisfaction among the men. 
After en experience of more than twenty years’ service directly with 
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troops, and considerable attention to reports relating to the ration made 
by some of the most distinguished officers of the army, and having 
observed with some interest the increase and decrease of the ration 
during the past years, and noting the results of these changes, it is be- 
lieved that the food, as now fixed by the War Department, in its com- 
ponent parts, is sufficient for all men performing ordinary duty in gar- 
rison. This statement is sustained by opinions rendered from year to 
year by able and experienced officers of the army, whose duty requires 
them to make due investigation into and report upon all matters relating 
to the food of the enlisted men. In fact, nearly all thinking officers 
agree that the soldiers who are not required to labor are sufficiently 
provided with rations. 

But the handling of the ration after it is issued to the troops is not 
always satisfactory, and frequently causes complaint. Great care should 
be taken that the food is not made insufficient by selling too much of 
certain parts of the allotment and forcing men to a greater consumption 
of others. The money obtained from the sale of rations should all be 
expended for food; but our system does not admit of it. The demands 
upon the company fund for things other than food are so great that 
the men do not invariably get all their stomachs require. Company 
savings do not accrue from too great an allowance; they are the result 
of a less consumption of certain parts of the ration at times, on account 
of sameness, climate, health, the kind of duty performed, etc. But 
when the men fail to consume their entire allowance of one component 
they require more than their allowance of another; variety is, there- 
fore, needed, which the company fund must supply. In nearly every 
company where the savings are not expended about as fast as they 
accrue, and very judiciously, the soldiers complain of hunger. There are 
men, however, in all companies who complain under all circumstances ; 
but notwithstanding the difference between a soldier’s wants and his 
necessities, no man should be allowed to go hungry. The mere state- 
ment to the effect that men do not get enough to eat does not go very far, 
and sometimes comes from officers who need only turn their attention to 
their troops to correct the evils complained of. There are many ways 
by which the food may become inadequate even if the supply is more 
than ample. Where the company fund, food, and kitchen are all left 
exclusively to the management of the non-commissioned officers, and 
the officers take little or no interest in the mess, there will always be 
dissatisfaction among the men, and frequently the best of reasons for 
complaint ; and you need not go further to find one of the principal 
causes for desertion and other offenses. Even when the non-commis- 
sioned officers exercise proper supervision, the men often fail to give 
them credit for it. It is by no means implied that dishonesty prevails 
among the non-commissioned officers of the army; on the contrary, 
they are generally good men, but they so often disregard regulations in 
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their supervision of the food that the officer should never let its entire 
management pass out of his hands. 

The ration of the United States navy seems to be somewhat less 
than that of the army, and by way of comparison both are here given. 
The allowance in the navy is as follows: 

Sunday—14 ounces bread, # pound preserved meat, } pound rice, 2 
ounces butter. 

Monday—14 ounces bread, 1 pound pork, } pound beans. 

Tuesday—14 ounces bread, 1 pound beef, } pound flour, 2 ounces 
dried fruit. 

Wednesday—14 ounces bread, 1 pound pork, 4 ounces pickles, } 
pint beans. 

Thursday—14 ounces bread, ? pound preserved meat, 2 ounces but- 
ter, 6 ounces tomatoes, } pint molasses. 

Friday—14 ounces bread, 1 pound beef, $ pound flour, 2 ounces 
dried fruit. 

Saturday—14 ounces bread, 1 pound pork, 4 ounces pickles, } pint 
beans, } pint vinegar. ° 

[4 ounces sugar, } ounce tea or 2 ounces coffee, daily. | 

The daily allowance for each man in the army is: 

12 ounces pork or bacon, or 1 pound 4 ounces fresh beef, or 22 
ounces salt beef. 

18 ounces soft bread or flour, or 16 ounces hard bread, or 1 pound 
4 ounces corn-meal. 

To every 100 men, 15 pounds beans or peas, or 10 pounds rice or 
hominy; 10 pounds green coffee, or 8 pounds roasted (or roasted and 
ground) coffee, or 2 pounds tea; 15 pounds sugar, 4 quarts vinegar, 4 
pounds soap, 4 pounds salt, 4 ounces pepper, and to troops in the field 
when necessary, 4 pounds yeast powder to the 100 rations of flour. 

In the Prussian service the “ bread is the only article given in time 
of peace to the soldier without payment. Of this his ration is 14 pounds. 
aday. It is baked in the garrison bakery, and issued to the troops on 
the receipt of the officer commanding. Every soldier, unless he is an 
officer’s servant, has to join the mid-day meal, for which 13 ‘ pfennigs,’ 
or about 3 cents, is deducted from his pay, which is about $2.88 a 
month. The government, however, adds to this amount the necessary 
contribution to make the daily ration per man } pound meat, 3 ounces 
rice, } pound porridge, pound peas or beans, and 3 pounds potatoes.” 

The allowance of meat is greater in the United States than it is in 
any other country in the world. In Austria, France, and Prussia the 
weight of the bread ration is greater than in this country, but it is in- 
variably black bread and of an inferior quality; it is heavy, and has 
all the ingredients of the grain. The Austrian soldier gets 31 ounces, 
but it is regarded as quite inferior in nourishing qualities to the Vienna 
white bread, which is about the same as that in the United States army. 
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Most European armies have what they call peace rations and war 
rations ; certain components of the former are increased for troops in 
the field; this, and other slight additions, constitutes the latter. The 
allotment of bread, however, appears to be the same for both rations, 
They have determined, therefore, that men require more food in the field 
than they do in garrison ; in other words, they find that the soldiers 
who labor require more food than those who do not, and have provided 
accordingly. In the United States, troops have less food in the field 
than they have in garrison. This, however, is due to circumstances 
quite as much as it is to our defective system. 

It is observed that fresh vegetables are component parts of the ration 
in nearly all European armies. An allowance of this kind regularly 
authorized in our army, in addition to the present ration, would give 
infinite satisfaction to the troops, and it is believed would set the whole 
subject of food at rest. Experience and investigation show that the 
company food, as now issued (if properly managed by the company 
commander), augmented by a regular component of twelve ounces of po- 
tatoes, or an equivalent in onions or cabbage, for all men on extra and 
daily duty would be sufficient, and would remove the principal causes 
for all reasonable complaints in relation to the rations. From one-third 
to one-half of the men of every company perform extra and daily duty ; 
being working men they go to the mess-table with increased appetite for 
food, and either consume rations belonging to other men, or leave the 
table dissatisfied. An allotment of vegetables as above suggested—all 
other things remaining as now fixed—would be a simple remedy, aad, in 
these days of easy transportation, would add less than one cent per man 
per day to the expenses of the army for about one-third of the enlisted 
men of each garrison. 

This would be a relief to about nine-tenths of the companies in the 
service,—but few being situated so as to make large savings. The com- 
pany fund could then be more liberally expended in purchasing table 
furniture to replace the irons and tins furnished by the government. 
Becoming mess arrangements are of the highest importance in securing 
for the soldier a degree of comfort and respectability essential to all 
men. The table of the enlisted men can become an excellent medium 
through which their good qualities may be reached. 

It has been suggested by company officers that one of the depart- 
ments should supply the crockery, etc., for the company messes, or some 
additional allowance be made therefor; others think the present method 
gives sufficient satisfaction, and that it is simply necessary to relieve the 
company fund to some extent of the demands upon it for food, by 
authorizing the issue of vegetables as suggested in the foregoing. The 
latter is regarded as the more simple arrangement. 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


VERY SNAKY INDEED, AND SHARP PRACTICE WITH SHELLS—THE 
DEVIL ON THE HORSE-BLOCK, AND SHIP GOING TEN KNOTS 
UNDER BOLT-ROPES—STRANGE IF TRUE. 


“ WELL, then, gentlemen,” said the captain, fixing himself as if for 
a long story, “ you want to hear about the sea-serpent. No doubt you 
think there is no such thing as a veritable sea-snake, or that it only ex- 
ists in the imagination of wonder-telling travelers. Believe what you 
will on the subject, but what I am about to tell you now is as true as 
that the sun rises and sets every day in the week. 

“When I was a midshipman sailing with Captain Crabapple in the 
frigate ‘ Viper,’ we were cruising off the island of Teneriffe with the 
peak plain in sight. The day was hot and sultry, the barometer had 
fallen from 30.90° to 20°, and the appearance of the sky foretold 
a heavy gale. So sure were the indications of the barometer that it 
never failed to let us know what the weather was going to be, and the 
captain, who had been anxiously watching it, came out at four o’clock 
in the afternoon, ordered all the light sails to be taken in and sent down 
from aloft, sent down topgallant and royal yards, close-reefed the fore 
and main topsails and furled the mizzen, furled the courses, and got the 
storm-sails ready for setting, all of which was done in less time than it 
takes me to tell of it. 

“ At this time the atmosphere was as ‘ clear as a bell,’ and those who 
were no judges of weather laughed at the precautions old Crabapple 
was taking. The lieutenants thought that it was one of the methods 
the captain sometimes took to work their old iron up by keeping them 
busy, but old Crab (as he was always called) knew perfectly well what 
he was about. He even took the precaution of having his ‘ nor’ wester’ 
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secured under his chin with strong ratlin stuff, for, said he, ‘ there will 
be some hair blown out by the roots to-night, and no mistake.’ 

“ At sunset the peak of Teneriffe was lit up most beautifully with 
the rays of the setting sun. Its snow-capped top showed as white as 
milk reflected on the clear blue sky in the background, while flashes of 
light were playing around it like the flames of a volcano. A long black 
line could be distinctly seen with the naked eye extending down the 
side of the mountain. It was thought by some to be a shadow cast by 
the sun, others said that the mountain emitted smoke, and that it was 
melted lava running down from a crater, but an old quartermaster, who 
was never known to err where sight was concerned, declared that the 
object moved and had life. He declared that he could see the twinkle 
of its eyes, and pronounced it a large ‘ boar-constructor.’ 

“Old ‘Bunting’ was heartily laughed at by the bystanders for making 
such a foolish assertion, which he had no way of proving, for the sun 
dipped below the horizon at that moment, and as in the tropics there is 
little or no twilight, the top of the mountain was almost instantly hid 
in the gloom.” 

“Yes, Marvellous,” said the commodore, “I noticed that in the 
Topic of Peppercorn the moment the sun went down it was as dark as 
pitch.” 

“ At this time,” continued the captain, “it was a dead calm, there 
was a stifling feeling in the atmosphere that almost suffocated one, the 
sound as of very heavy thunder in the distance faintly struck upon the 
ear, and an ugly swell came rolling along (increasing every moment) 
from the northward. 

“* Ah!’ said old Crab, ‘ we’ll have it presently, and you officers who 
have not left an allotment-ticket at home will likely repent it, for if my 
senses don’t deceive me some of us will lose the number of our mess 
to-night.’ And the old fellow chuckled with delight at the idea of losing 
some of his lieutenants. There were heavy charges hanging over his 
head for fraud, cruelty, and oppression, and he would not have minded 
going to Tophet himself, provided he could have sent his enemies on the 
same journey. 

“ With all his faults, old Crab was a thorough sailor, and knew all 
about a ship from the laying of her keel to the pointing of a rope, and 
the officers all had confidence that he would take his ship safely through 
a gale, no matter how severe it might be. 

“ At eight o’clock at night the rumbling noise that we had heard 
ceased all of a sudden, the silence of death, almost, reigned throughout 
the ship, while every eye was fixed upon the northern horizon. There 
a little speck of cloud had appeared no larger than my hand ; it spread 
and increased with such rapidity that the deepest darkness overspread 
the sea ; it was impossible to see the mainmast three feet off. Suddenly 
the clouds opened like the mouth of some huge cavern, and the vivid 
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lightning leaped forth like a demon of destruction, followed by such 
terrific peals of thunder that I shall never forget them as long as I live. 
It knocked down every man and officer flat upon the deck.” 

“ Pretty good thunder that,” said the commodore. “ It is well you 
had no milk-sops on board, or it would have turned them all sour. I 
was in a ship once when it thundered so loud that it completely ruined 
our cow ever afterwards. She never gave anything after that but 
‘bonny-clabber,’ and that was as sour as vinegar. Two ladies we had 
on board with sucking babies had to feed their little ones on arrow- 
root for a week, as their milk was perfectly sour for some time after.” 

The captain, without noticing the interruption, continued: ‘‘ Old 
Crab shouted out, ‘Stand by!’ There was not a moment left for us to 
think, for the tempest was upon us, and it came like an avalanche, 
sweeping everything before it. Away went the topsails out of the 
bolt-ropes, the storm-staysails followed, carrying stays and all along 
with them, the topgallant-masts, though housed, were snapped off like 
pipe-stems, and the jib: and flying-jib booms were hanging by the rigging 
under the bow. 

“The ‘ Viper’ bent to the blast and laid her lee bulwarks so deep 
in the sea that a whole school of porpoises were landed on the deck, 
and two of them actually swam into the steerage mess, being carried 
down by the rush of water. 

“ During all this dreadful time the captain was as cool as an iced 
cucumber. He waited until the tempest struck us, and then he cried 
out, in a shrill, clear voice, ‘Hard up the helm!’ But the ship was, for 
the moment, past paying any attention to her rudder, and she laid so 
like a log upon the water that we all expected to see her go down every 
minute. 

“The tempest raged so furiously that it was impossible to hear any 
orders. It was every man take care of himself, and we could only put 
our trust in that divine Providence which is our only sheet-anchor in the 
hour of need. I recollect clinging wildly to some living object that 
came swimming by me in the lee gangway, and was very near being car- 
ried overboard on the back of an old sow belonging to the captain. The 
old grunter had broken out of the manger with a litter of twelve pigs, 
and the last I saw of her she was going over the top of the waist- 
nettings with her entire family following in her wake. Strange to say, 
she landed safely on the island of Teneriffe, and we are indebted at this 
time to that circumstance for the fine hogs raised on that island.” 

“T say, Marvellous,” put in the commodore, “that was rather a 
sorry sheet-anchor Providence sent you that time. I presume the 
twelve little fellows were thrown in as kedges.” 

“ Kedges or no kedges, sir, all I know is that I was swept aft on 
the quarter-deck, and faintly heard - captain singing out for the first 
lieutenant. 
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“*He is gone overboard, sir,’ shouted the quartermaster. ‘ He is 
drownded, sir.’ 

“‘*Good!’ yelled old Crab. ‘I hope he may get on shore on his 
charges and specifications ; they’ll float him. Where is the second 
lieutenant ?” 

“‘¢He was knocked down the main hatch by one of the porpoises, 
sir,’ yelled the steward, ‘and broke his collar-bone.’ 

“*Good again!’ shouted old Crab. ‘I wish it had been his 
neck,’ 

‘**¢Good heavens!’ I exclaimed, ‘will God permit such men to 
live? And, as the lightning broke forth from the clouds, I could see 
his diabolical face beaming with delight as he witnessed the torture of 
his fellow-men. He was actually dancing a hornpipe on the horse- 
block, while every other man in the ship was holding on to keep the 
wind from blowing him away. If ever the devil showed himself on 
earth, that man Crabapple was him. He shrieked, he shouted, he 
danced, and seemed to revel while the forked lightning was playing 
about his hoary locks. 

“The ship had remained knocked down with her lee gunwale under 
water for about the space of ten minutes, when the fury of the tempest 
passed over her, and at length, to the great relief of every one, she 
slowly righted, shaking herself like a Newfoundland as he comes out 
of the water, while tons on tons of water were discharged down her 
open hatches. 

“Stand by to work ship, every scoundrel of you!’ shouted old 
Crabapple. ‘Move, you whelps, or I will flog all the skin off your 
backs to-morrow. Why don’t you d—d lazy, cowardly officers show 
the men an example? Where are the officers?’ he yelled. ‘I hope 
they are all drowned.’ 

“No answer came to his call for the officers, and only a few men 
obeyed his order; not one lieutenant was left: all had been washed over- 
board. ‘Good again!’ he fairly screamed, when it was reported to him, 
‘and I hope they and their specifications are burning in the lower re- 
gions.’ My blood runs cold when I think of it now, even after the 
lapse of so many years. 

“The ship began now slowly to obey her helm, and gathered rapid 
headway as she fell off before the wind. In a few moments she was 
rushing madly through the water at the rate of sixteen miles an hour. 
The entire surface of the sea was covered with one sheet of white foam, 
and the wind as it whistled through the rigging sounded like so many 
demons shrieking with joy over our anticipated destruction. In the 
midst of the storm I heard a fiendish laugh at my elbow, and by the 
flashes of lightning I could see the demoniacal captain throwing his 
arms wildly in the air, and hear him invoking the gale to blow harder ; 
he laughed as if it was fine sport. 

Vou. VIII.—No. 6. 42 
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“Suddenly I heard him yell out, ‘How does she head, quarter- 
master, and be damned to you?’ 

* ¢ South-southwest, sir ; a little southerly, sir,’ answered the quarter- 
master. 

“¢ Thunder and furies !’ he exclaimed, ‘ she is running exactly for 
the east points’ of the island. Ha, ha, ha! there will be more nuts for 
the devil to crack.’ Again the lightning flashed out and showed me 
his dreadful-looking face, and I have always been convinced that I 
smelt sulphur at that moment. 

«Ready, about!’ he shouted, in tones of thunder. ‘Send the 
boatswain to me, somebody.’ 

“ Mr. Fid, the boatswain, made his appearance, his arm in a sling, 
and presenting by the lightning’s glare a very battered appearance. 

“¢ Jump forward, Mr. Fid, you old sand-bag,’ he said, ‘and stand 
by the sheet-anchor ; have axe$ ready to cut when I tell you. I am 
going to club-haul her.’ 

“¢ What, sir!’ inquired the boatswain, ‘ club-haul her under bare 
poles and bolt-ropes? Do you know the sails is all blown away, 
sir?” 

“¢Do you know the road to the devil, sir?’ roared the captain. 
‘ Jump forward, you old catamaran, and obey the order, or I will send 
you below for mutiny.’ Old Fid vanished in a minute, and returned 
in a short time to report everything ready. 

‘‘* Have a quartermaster in the chains,’ said the captain, ‘ and try 
and get soundings.’ 

“ Ay, ay, sir,’ faintly came from the lee gangway. 

“* Ready, about! now, men!’ shouted old Crab ; ‘and you scoun- 
drels work for your lives; for if you don’t obey my instructions 
quickly the devil will have you all before daylight.’ . The ship was 
still madly rushing through the water towards the island of Teneriffe ; 
it seemed like madness almost to bring her by the wind, but, neverthe- 
less, the order was given as soon as the captain could get the men 
to their places. 

“ ¢ Brace up the after-yards ; hard a starboard ; cut away the wreck 
of the jib-boom,’ were the orders given, in a calm, loud voice, and exe- 
cuted almost as soon as given. The ship, obedient to her helm, came 
to the wind rapidly, and I expected to see her lay her lee rail again 
under water. The yards and masts fairly bent to the weight of the 
blast, and the mizzen-topmast, unable to bear the strain, came tumbling 
down on deck, smashed the wheel into a thousand pieces, and knocked 
the binnacle into the lee scuppers. Again the voice of the captain 
was heard, ordering the lee head-braces hauled in, lifts and trusses over- 
hauled. The order was promptly obeyed, and there we were, braced 
up sharp on the larboard tack, close at it, and going along under bare 
poles and bolt-ropes at the rate of ten miles an hour. 
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“‘¢ Haul the bowlines,’ shouted old Crab, ‘and hook the relieving 
tackle! Blow away, old Boreas, we don’t care the snap of a finger for 
you!’ 

“ Every one, you may be sure, was thunderstruck with amazement 
when they saw the ship working in so wonderful a manner, and run- 
ning close-hauled in such a tempest, without any sail. We had no time 
to think, however, for the order came through the trumpet, ‘ Ready, 
about !’ 

“The men had seen such curious things performed that night that 
they took their stations with implicit confidence and trust in the man 
who held control over their lives; the most perfect silence reigned 
throughout the ship among the crew; they waited with breathless 
anxiety to see what was to come, and but for the howling of the 
storm and the creaking of the yards and masts, you could have 
imagined yourself the only one on board. 

“Suddenly the appalling cry of ‘ breakers’ was heard from the 
forecastle, and under the lee bow and all along under the lee beam 
could be seen a streak of light, while the waves were lashing them- 
selves furiously over the reefs ; dismal sounds came up from the sea, 
appalling the stoutest hearts on board, sounds that were anything but 
human ; many of us thought it the spirits of the damned singing our 
death-knell. 

“Calmly the captain gave his orders, and quickly were they obeyed. 
Cruel as was his discipline, he had obtained the obedience of all under 
his command. 

“Stand by the anchor, Mr. Fid,’ he said, ‘and cut when I tell 
you.’ And then he coolly gave the order to put the helm down hand- 
somely, haul over the spanker-boom, and check the lee head-braces. 
The ship came up gracefully to the wind, as if she had all her sails on 
her ; she was head to wind (oh! anxious time), when the words ‘ haul 
taut’ made the men lay their weight upon the braces, then ‘ main-topsail 
haul’ was thundered through the trumpet, and the yards flew round 
like magic, the captain gave one shout, and the lightning showed him 
at that moment shaking his trumpet at some object to leeward. Per- 
haps it’ was the ghosts of his enemies the lieutenants, whom he may 
have seen frolicking on the backs of the porpoises. 

“Let go the anchor!’ he cried out. The sheet was cut from the 
waist, the hemp cable went rushing through the hawse-hole until one 
hundred fathoms had run out; the ship, obedient to the strain, brought 
the wind a little on the starboard bow. At this moment the cable 
snapped off by the hawse-hole like a rotten rope-yarn, and then went 
fast astern. ‘Shift your helm and let go and haul!’ thundered the 
captain, and there, gentlemen, was the ship about. Slowly she gathered 
headway and went bounding through the water as before close at it, 
‘ Haul the bow-lines,’ said the captain, ‘and lay up the ropes.’” 
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“T will tell you one thing Captain Crabtree forgot,” said the com- 
modore, “he forgot to overhaul his weather main-lifts and lee main- 
truss, sir.” 

“Oh, no, he did not, sir,” said Captain Marvellous; “it was an 
omission of mine. I distinctly remember his giving the order. But to 
continue my story. At that moment my ears were saluted with a 
fiendish shriek, like the sound of a locomotive steam-whistle, the light- 
ning flashed out and illuminated the whole ocean for miles round, the 
light was vivid for at least two minutes, and during the flashes I saw, 
close under the lee quarter, the most frightful object my eyes ever be- 
held. 

“This object was the huge head of a serpent on a body standing 
sixty feet erect in the water. He was making direct for the ship, and 
IT at once recognized the dreaded sea-serpent from the descriptions I had 
seen and read of it. The captain saw him at the same time, for he 
gave one of his sardonic chuckles, and said, ‘Ah! that fellow has had 
a good supper to-night ; he has four of my lieutenants in his belly, and 
be d—d to them !’ 

“ Again we were left in darkness, and the horrid animal was lost to 
view. I’m sure, though, I smelt sulphur. I had but little time to 
think over the strange events happening around me, for again breakers 
were discovered on the lee bow and beam, and the same light and lash- 
ing of the waters was plainly to be seen. 

“ Now the captain ordered the larboard sheet-anchor to be got ready 
for club-hauling, and just as it seemed to every one that we were on 
the point of madly rushing on destruction he performed the same evo- 
lution as before, cut the cable when the ship came head to wind, hauled 
the head-yards, and we went once more bounding on our course. Again 
the lightning flashed forth, and again I saw the horrid monster of the 
deep peering over the quarter with his devilish, wicked eyes. - I am as 
certain that I smelt sulphur that time as I am now telling the story. 

“ Nothing was left us now but the chain cables and the bower- 
anchors, and the order was given to unshackle the chains at sixty 
fathoms and stopper the ends on deck. Suffice it to say that twice more 
we approached what appeared to be the breakers, and twice more we 
club-hauled the ship. We had gained off-shore; we were safe. Each 
time we went about I saw that horrid serpent, and the last time he gave 
us a lick with his tail that made the ship shake in every timber ; then, 
lashing the sea with his body and giving one en, shriek, he dis- 
appeared in the darkness. 

“When the serpent struck the ship with his tail the men cried out, 
‘We have struck a rock!’ and all thought they were lost. ‘Silence!’ 
shouted old Crabapple through his trumpet; ‘it’s nothing, men; he said, 
‘but an old sea-serpent with two hemps, two chains, two best bowers, 
and two sheet-anchors in his belly, to say nothing of my four lieuten- 
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ants, my old sow and her litter of pigs.’ And he laughed so loudly at 
his own wit that his voice echoed among the blocks and ropes. 

“The crew began to look at him with some fear and much doubt, 
and for the first time the idea began to prevail among them that the 
devil was on the ‘horse-block.’ Some two or three smiled faintly, and 
seemed to think it strange that the captain could have heart to be 
facetious at such a moment. Old Ben Cuttlefish swore to the last day 
of his life that he had plainly seen the captain’s horns and cloven foot, 
and I verily do believe he did. 

“Tt was about midnight when the tempest began to abate, but still 
the wind blew too hard to show any sail. Even when it did moderate 
we had to keep the boats lashed down to prevent their turning bottom 
up, and the men stood in groups under the weather bulwarks, holding 
on fearfully to each other to prevent being blown away. Yet the good 
ship flew along under close-reefed bolt-ropes and bare poles, going 
through the water ten knots an hour. Like the captain, she seemed to 
bid defiance to the blast. 

“ The sea now began to set in heavily from the northward, the spray 
was flying over us like heavy rain, the ‘Corpo Santos’ with their un- 
earthly light were flitting about on the yards, first alighting on one 
boom iron, and then, as if some new fancy had taken possession of them, 
they would dart off to another spot; sometimes there would be one on 
each truck, and again they flew to the night-heads or the end of the 
spanker-boom ; so unearthly were the appearances that night no wonder 
we all thought the world was coming to an end. 

“ Daylight broke slowly upon us; it was a joyful sight to us all, 
though it presented to our eyes a most melancholy spectacle of death 
and destruction. Not a sail was to be seen aloft, the courses had been 
blown from their gaskets when the tempest first struck us, nothing was 
left above the topmast heads, and the fluttering of small shreds of 
canvas still attached to the topsail bolt-ropes were the only signs of 
our ever having had sails on board. 

“ The lee gangway was a perfect charnel-house ; there were to be seen 
sailors and marines firmly locked in the embrace of death: they were 
drowned when the water rushed over the lee gangway. A cow and 
several sheep that were generally kept inside the launch on the booms 
were lying stiff and dead among the crew, and there were two or three 
porpoises that had been washed inboard still flapping their tails on 
deck,—one of them had a harpoon in him with a line attached,—while at 
a short distance old Joe Finback (a prime old sailor) was laid out a 
corpse, with his head resting on a shot-rack and his feet propped against 
the bulwarks to support himself; he was found holding on to that line 
as if he had ventured his all in that one cast. 

“T was afterwards informed by an eye-witness that when the ship 
was hove down and the porpoises were washed inboard, Joe Finback, 
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who was an old whaler, jumped to his harpoon and threw it into a fish 
that was rushing madly up and down the lee gangway ; just, however, as 
he was about to haul in his prey, he received a blow over the head from 
some unseen object that killed him on the spot. 

“On a close examination of the dead men and animals it was per- 
ceived that they were terribly mutilated : some had their arms wrenched 
from their bodies, some were without heads, others without legs, and 
the entrails of nearly all were more or less mixed up with the rigging 
about deck. As to the cow and sheep, they seemed to have been torn 
literally to pieces by some voracious animal. It was a horrid sight to 
look upon, and I shall never forget it as long as I live. 

“When the state of affairs was reported to the captain, he fairly 
shouted for joy. ‘Glad of it,’ he exclaimed ; ‘the infernal fools will 
know better how to take care of themselves another time ; get up holy- 
stones, you scoundrels, and clean the decks, heave overboard the dead 
and wounded, and see that not one drop of blood is left on the deck, or 
I will keelhaul every mother’s son of you.’ What a time was that to 
holystone decks! But the crew had to obey that old devil or be keel- 
hauled. 

“ Just as they were in the act of throwing over the dead bodies, a 
cry of horror burst from the lips of the sailors, and leaving the duty 
unfinished, they fled in dismay down the hatches into the cabins or 
wherever they could find a place to hide their heads; the captain was 
the only one who stood unmoved, and he laughed like mad. 

“Turning around from the place where I stood to see what was the 
object that caused so much dread to the sailors, I beheld looking over 
the bulwarks the same dreadful serpent that I had seen during the gale. 
Oh, God! I shall never forget that sight ; my teeth chattered and my 
legs refused to do their duty when I tried to run and hide myself in 
the lowermost recesses of the ship. 

“You can imagine my dread, gentlemen, when I tell you that the 
head of the monster was as large as our first cutter, his eyes were as 
large as the dead-eyes in the lower rigging of a three-decker, and so 
frightful to behold that I shudder to think of them. His great wide 
blood-stained mouth was armed with three forked fangs, and a long 
tongue cut at the edges like a saw; with these things, as you presently 
will hear, he seized his prey and masticated his food. 

“The back of this hideous serpent was covered with scales that 
looked like burnished gold, and from the back of his head as far down 
his body as I could see he had a roached mane of skin and bone, some- 
thing like that you see in the pictures of ancient sea-horses ; how many 
feet he had I won’t pretend to say, but I think about a thousand, each 
foot armed with long sharp claws like those of a crocodile. 

His pestiferous breath was so hot that it seemed to carry death and 
destruction wherever he turned his head to breathe, and many a poor 
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fellow sank down fainting on the deck, either through fright or owing 
to the dreadful odor emitted by the serpent. 

“The only place of escape I could see close at hand was the poop, 
and in my despair I rushed up there, intending to hide myself under 
the thwarts in the stern boat. I cast my eyes over the taffrail, and, 
oh, horror! I could see the entire body of the sea-monster, extending 
for more than four hundred yards in our wake, his tail all the time 
lashing the water most fearfully. The largest part of the body was 
certainly as large as that of a whale, tapering down to a point resem- 
bling the barb of an arrow. 

“T was about to rush down again for the purpose of seeking some 
other shelter, but I nearly fainted with fright when I found my retreat 
cut off by a smaller-sized serpent, whose head was.just coming over 
the bulwarks forward of the mizzen rigging; and on jumping to the 
other side of the deck I found that a smaller one still had climbed up 
the mizzen rigging, and had taken a turn with his body around the 
cross-jack yard, while his head hung down within six feet of the deck, 
his ugly mouth wide open ready to seize upon his prey. 

“T saw nothing but certain death before me, turn whichever way 
I would ; and as a last chance I jumped into the stern boat, and seized 
a boat-hook to defend myself with. Nothing daunted, however, at 
my defiant attitude, the devilish creature on the cross-jack yard com- 

* menced letting down his head, and approached me with evident inten- 
tion of swallowing me down boat-hook and all. 

“A fortunate idea now struck me, and saved my life. The captain 
kept his vegetables and some other sea-stores in a netting over the stern, 
and among them was a bundle of stinking codfish and five or six 
bunches of onions and garlic. It took me but a moment to fix them 
to the end of the boat-hook, and as the reptile approached me with his 
mouth wide open I rammed the mixture down his throat. He closed 
his jaws upon it with a snap louder than the explosion of a 12-pounder, 
and swallowed down the boat-hook, fish, and all. 

“The medicine took effect on him immediately, and I was not called 
upon to repeat the dose. He squirmed and wriggled like a worm on a 
hook ; turned as blue as indigo under the gills; made a noise like fifty 
thousand geese hissing together; and, sliding down from the yard, he 
made his escape forward. The last I saw of him he was going down 
the main hatch, and (as it afterwards appeared) he coiled himself away 
in the starboard cable-tier, where he tried in vain to digest the captain’s 
codfish and garlic. If he succeeded in doing so, it was more than any 
one on board the ship had been able to do; for I think old Crab 
was the only one who had been known to eat it with impunity. 

“The serpent on the larboard quarter seemed rather disturbed at 
the retreat of his brother, or sister, [ don’t know which; but the old 
one in the lee gangway was committing most dreadful ravages. It had 
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taken possession of the middle part of the ship, and was licking up 
the dead bodies of men and animals, and sawing them into chunks with 
her saw tongue, after which they were transferred to the monster’s 
capacious belly. 

“We could now account for the manner in which the dead bodies 
had been so disfigured. This was not the first visit the serpent had 
paid to the ship; it had evidently been on board the night before, but 
had not been seen in the confusion. 

“ All this time the captain was laughing like mad. He seemed to 
enjoy the fun very much, and rubbed his hands together in great glee 
whenever a dead body of man or animal was transferred to the ser- 
pent’s maw. ‘That’s the fellow for clearing up decks!’ he shouted. 
‘Only let him alone, and he’ll holystone decks for us afterwards.’ 

“The old boatswain ventured to approach old Crab, and informed 
him, if he did not know it, ‘as how the ship was being boarded by a 
. sea-sarpint,’ and wanted to know if he should ‘call away pikemen and 
boarders, and stand by to “repel.”’ 

“ €No, you old fool!’ he replied, ‘don’t you see he ain’t done his 
breakfast yet; you wouldn’t disturb a gentleman before he has done 
his breakfast, would you?’ And he laughed louder than ever. 

“*¢ But, sir,’ the boatswain respectfully said, ‘he’s a-eatin’ all the 
dead bodies and swallerin’ all them holystones you ordered on deck, to 
say nothing of the squilgees and swabs, which is goin’ down his throat 
by dozens.’ 

“¢ The devil he is!’ shouted the captain. ‘What! swallowing my 
holystones and squilgees? That will never do, Mr. Fid; we must 
stop that at once. Clear away two of the quarter-deck guns and run 
em forward here.’ 

“T immediately ran up to the captain, though on ordinary occa- 
sions I would as soon have faced a ghost. ‘I know what will drive 
him away, sir,’ I breathlessly said ; ‘ give him raw codfish and onions.’ 

“*« Raw codfish and onions? said the old sinner, looking at me in 
astonishment. ‘ What do you know about it, you young brat?” 

“ «Why, sir,’ I replied, ‘I tried it on one of the young ones; I 
gave it some of that stinking codfish and those onions in the stern 
netting, on the end of a boat-hook ; he swallowed boat-hook and all, 
sir, and immediately fled down into the hold.’ 

“ ¢ What, sir!’ he cried out in a rage, ‘ you gave him my codfish and 
onions and my brass boat-hook, did you? you spawn of the devil’s 
dam!’ And with that he jumped down from the ‘ horse-block,’ and 
threw his heavy brass speaking-trumpet right at my head. It struck 
me with great force in the temple and knocked me for a moment 
senseless upon the deck, and, rolling forward, it brought up within a 
few feet of the serpent’s mouth.. The reptile was just lowering his 
head to pick up the careass of a dead sheep, when the glittering trum- 
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pet met his eye ; turning his head a little on one side, and looking at it 
in a contemptuous manner, he snapped it up and crunched it as flat as 
a pancake, not, however, before he pointed it towards the captain and 
gave the most unearthly scream through it I ever heard. 

“¢ Ha, ha, ha!’ laughed old Crabapple. ‘Good again, you devil ; 
you want metals,do you? and metals you.shall have. Here, Mr. 
Prime,’ he said, calling to the gunner, ‘ pass up half a dozen shells and 
a lighted port-fire. I’ll see what the lining of his stomach is made of.’ 

“The order was instantly obeyed, the shells were handed to the 
captain, who walked straight up to the serpent with one under his 
left arm and a port-fire in his right hand. Lighting the fuse, he 
pitched the shell right into the monster’s mouth, who swallowed it as 
if it had been something good to eat. Presently he shook his head 
and made a wry face, as if he had swallowed a bitter pill, but it did 
not seem to disturb his equanimity in the least; he commenced eating 
away again with the most perfect sang-froid. 

“¢Qh,’ said the captain, ‘ you will not take it so easy when that 
shell reaches your powder-magazine, my boy.’ And, sure enough, he 
did not, for at that moment we heard an explosion some short distance 
astern, and saw the water thrown up in a large jet under the lee 
quarter. The serpent wriggled and squirmed as if he had the belly- 
ache, lhe dropped the dead body which he held in his mouth, but did 
not retreat one step; he only seemed to be preparing for a deadly 
encounter, and looked as if he was going to destroy everything within 
his reach. Opening wide his mouth, and showing a throat as big as 
the main hatch, he gave himself a shake which made the ship tremble 
under him. He looked daggers at the captain, and the glance of his 
eye seemed to say, ‘Come on with your iron pills, I don’t care a snap 
for them.’ 

“*¢ Fetch along the shells and load up the two quarter-deck guns 
with grape and canister,’ the captain ordered. And as fast as he could 
light the fuses and pitch them into the serpent’s mouth he did so, 
yelling all the time like a maniac. 

“ Explosion after explosion took place inside the serpent without 
any apparent effect other than to make him snap his jaws together, 
which sounded like the cracking of the main yard when it parts in the 
slings. At last, in a fit of desperation, I ran off, picked up a bundle 
of the stinking codfish and a string of onions, and pitched it into his 
mouth just as a shell exploded in his beastly throat. My practice was 
too much for him, and he caved in at once; his eyes closed, the color 
left his jaws, and his head began to droop upon the deck as if he was 
mortally sickened. 

“* Stand by to fire the grape into him now,’ said the captain to 
Mr. Prime, and off went the guns in quick succession ; but although 
the splinters flew out of him, he did not give up; on the contrary, the 
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grape-shot seemed to revive him, when, seeing how matters stood, I 
pitched in another dose of codfish and onions, and he immediately 
began to back out. Before he went, however, he seemed to gather 
himself up for a last effort, and, bringing his head around violently 
against the lee main rigging, he swept away every shroud at one blow, 
then giving one devilish hiss and a blow with his tail under the 
counter (which stove in all the dead-lights), he disappeared under the 
waves, 

“* We had to be quick and secure the mainmast with ‘ pendant’ 
tackles, and it is a wonder that it did not go over the side. 

“We all breathed freely once more when we got clear of this 
dreadful sea-monster ; not a man in the ship expected to escape death, 
and for my part, I have never grown any since.” 

‘“‘ That serpent was rather hard on the pills,” remarked Commodore 
Blowhard. “ Pray, Dr. Belteazer, how do you account for that fellow’s 
swallowing those shells so easily ?” 

“Tt was all owing to the peristaltic action of the intestines, sir,” 
replied the doctor, “ produced by the iron on the long intestines of the 
snake.” 

“Ah! I suppose so,” answered the commodore. “Suppose we 
take a drink all round, gentlemen ; that story of the captain’s makes 
me dry in the throat. Mr. Shacklesnakes,” he said, “‘ you must set 
that to music.” 

Captain Marvellous suggested as the story was rather long and not 
half finished, that he should postpone the remainder until some other 
time, but the commodore would not hear of such a thing, so he con- 
tinued. But we will follow the story in the next chapter. 


(To be continued.) 





A COMPARISON OF OUR SYSTEM OF AR- 
TILLERY ORGANIZATION AND ADMIN- 
ISTRATION WITH THOSE OF FOREIGN ° 
ARMIES. 


VII. 


TACTICS, 


THE chief points of difference between our artillery tactics and those 
of foreign armies are to be found in the management of our field ar- 
tillery. The tactics of foot or fortress artillery are determined, as in 
this country, by the character of the guns to be served, and are con- 
fined almost wholly to the manual of the piece and mechanical 


manceuvres. 
The field artillery of all countries is divided into horse and mounted 


batteries, the composition of which varies from one hundred and fifty- 
eight men, the enlisted strength of an English horse battery, to two hun- 
dred and ninety-two, which is that of a Russian mounted battery, and 
from four officers in an Austrian battery to six in a Russian. Italy has 
no horse artillery, owing to the mountainous nature of the country and 
the difficulty of supplying horses. In all armies the tactical designa- 
tions observed in the batteries are nearly the same, and we have pieces, 
sections or divisions, half-batteries and batteries, battery divisions, and 
brigades. This leads to the reflection that there are many who have 
never fully understood the reasoning upon which we have based our 
departure from the use of words which have a world-wide significance 
in order to substitute others, which, as we apply them, have no applica- 
tion elsewhere. 

For example, our field artillery tactical designations are those which 
are universally used to describe foot troops. We speak of a piece, 
with its men and horses, as a section, two pieces as a platoon, and sev- 
eral batteries as a battalion. It would seem that on the ground of re- 
semblance a battery should be called a battalion or a squadron, and 
several batteries a brigade. It has been said that this change of names 
was made for the purpose of assimilating the tactical commands of the 
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infantry, cavalry, and artillery, and that the tactical designations of 
the infantry were taken as the common names. It is not the intention 
to discuss this subject minutely. I merely wish to call attention to the 
fact that we are making use of old terms for a new purpose, and will 
not be understood ; nor is it easy to see how this change of names has 
facilitated assimilation. It is quite common to mistake the name of a 
thing for the thing itself, and thus fall into error. What we now call 
a platoon or a battalion of field artillery resembles a platoon or bat- 
talion of infantry or cavalry almost as much as the head of a man re- 
sembles the head of a nail or the head of a goat. 

The fact is, there is, logically speaking, no resemblance between the 
things themselves, but between their relations, and this resemblance can- 
not be changed by using acommon name. On the other hand, it seems 
as vain to attempt to change our military phraseology from that of the 
world as it would be to change our legal terms, or those used in math- 
ematics, or medicine, or astronomy. If assimilation is to be paramount 
to all other considerations, their names and principles must both go. 
But is assimilation worthy of the place we have given it? I admit 
that in the development of a science the adopted nomenelature is ar- 
bitrary, but a certain degree of clearness is indispensable. No matter 
what the classification of persons and objects may be to distinguish 
differences, we must employ different names. In tactics, if we employ 
a common name to describe units that are unlike, it must be either on 
the ground of their tactical equivalency, their numerical strength, or 
their object. Neither the infantry nor cavalry now have the “section,” 
which in field artillery consists of a piece horsed with its caisson, re- 
quiring for its service sixteen men. The tactical equivalent of a single 
piece at the present day in determining the proportion of artillery to 
the other arms is from two hundred and fifty to about three hundred 
men, or a little over a modern company ; the tactical equivalent of a 
platoon of artillery is six hundred infantry and cavalry, of a half- 
battery, one thousand men, while a battery of six pieces would be tac- 
tically equivalent to one of our brigades, on any ground adapted to 
the employment of artillery. It is evident, therefore, that the names 
given the subdivisions of artillery and the movements laid down for 
them were not derived from anything in the nature of their tactical 
equivalency to the infantry or cavalry. We speak of a battalion of 
artillery, and no one knows whether we mean two or more batteries, 
mounted or on foot. Apart from the confusion arising from this mis- 
use of names is the serious injury to the efficiency of the artillery tac- 
tics in requiring them to assimilate to any other tactics whatever. I 
see no objection to using common trumpet-signals to indicate whether 
the right or left, front or rear is intended, but the details of the move- 
ments should depend on the nature of the arm of service, and each 
arm should be provided with tactical commands which will enable the 
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personnel to understand what is to be done,-and the execution should 
have in view simplicity and, above all, rapidity. We give far too much 
attention to uniformity and regularity, and not enough to rapidity and 
to the practical side of the question. We are still amusing ourselves 
with what in Europe are called “ pure tactics,” or the movements of the 
parade-ground, in contradistinction to “ applied tactics,” which have in 
view the requirements of the battle-field alone. 

While assimilation may facilitate the memorizing of commands, and 
in this may help us all on the parade-ground, it will never make askill- 
ful infantryman out of a light artillery soldier, or the reverse. In 
short, I believe the mistake has arisen in supposing that what is merely 
a resemblance of tactical relations is a resemblance of tactical units in 
mistaking the names of the things for things themselves, and in treating 
them all alike on the ground of this supposed resemblance. 

The batteries of Europe are divided into a fighting part and a train 
or a reserve part, 

The caissons are not considered as much a part of the piece as in our 
tactics, and on the battle-field are manceuvred apart from, though in 
close connection with, the guns, according to prescribed tactical rules. 
At parades and show-drills they are dispensed with, the cannoneers of a 
mounted battery riding on the gun-carriages and limbers. In all other 
armies the interval between the pieces in battery is greater than in ours. 
As a tactical principle, field artillery marches and fights by battery 
division, or brigade (three or four batteries), and it rarely happens that 
a single battery is isolated for any purpose. As long as the batteries 
are not under fire the commander of the battery division, or brigade, 
remains with the general commanding the infantry or cavalry division 
to which the battery division is attached, in order to understand the 
progress of events and the nature of the movements contemplated, and 
to receive and promulgate in person the orders he may receive from the 
chief of the division in furtherance thereof. 

The same remark applies to the chief of artillery of an army corps 
or army. Thecommanders of batteries, on the other hand, are expected 
to be well informed of the ground in the direction of the enemy over 
which they may be required to move, and to reconnoitre it in advance. 
Since the Austro-Prussian war there has been a great reform in the 
tactical employment of field artillery. Before and during that war the 
extra divisional artillery was called “reserve artillery,” and so con- 
sidered because so called., Its place was near the rear of column on 
the march, and in battle its employment was deferred until the last 
moment, unless some special emergency brought it into action. In 
other words, it was a mere support which, even when at hand, was not 
used in many cases until whole batteries and battalions had been 
destroyed. On other occasions it was placed so far in the rear that it 
was impossible to bring it up and establish it, and in this way it be- 
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-came valueless. The Germans, who were first to appreciate these 
errors, were also the first to act, and during the Franco-Prussian war, 
or a short time before, initiated a reform by calling the extra divisional 
artillery “corps artillery,” and by greatly changing its managements. 
On the march it accompanied the advanced guard, and was placed in 
battery at the commencement of every battle, and thus almost invaria- 
bly outnumbered the French, who adhered to the old rules. 

_ This change was due in a measure, if not wholly, to the fact that 
at the battles of Forbach and Woerth the corps artillery of the Seventh 
and Eleventh German Army Corps did not arrive in time. 

At Rezonville the artillery of the Third Corps, notwithstanding 
delays caused by a march in the wrong direction, pushed ahead of the 
corps in time to take part in the struggle before the village, which 
continued all day. 

During the battle of Sedan the Prince Royal sent forward the 
entire artillery of the Fifth and Eleventh Army Corps, escorted by a 
few squadrons of cavalry only. This artillery was established so as to 
complete the circle of fire which enclosed the French army. 

‘“ During the pursuit of the Army of the Loire the corps artillery 
was pushed more and more to.the front, and although the French were 
no longer very formidable, still the new principle seems to have been 
fully established.” 

The artillery was commanded and fought with the greatest intelli- 
gence. The object of a movement being understood, the handling of 
the batteries in order to attain that object was greatly facilitated. 

During the first years of our late war a battery was considered a mere 
aggregation of pieces instead of a tactical unit, and was treated accord- 
ingly, pieces, sections, and half-batteries being detached for service alone 
or for union with the pieces of other batteries. There seemed to be no 
general appreciation among artillery officers of the tactical importance of 
concentration until after General Hunt and one or two other officers, who 
had made the employment and organization of artillery a special study, 
were placed in positions to direct its management. The practical 
knowledge of most of our older officers had been gained in the Mexican 
war, where the batteries were few, and where the principal artillery 
exploits were achieved by single batteries. 

There was not probably at the outbreak of the war a single artillery 
officer on the active list who had ever commanded or manceuvred more 
than asingle light battery, and the great majority had seen but little ser- 
vice in the mounted artillery, except for a short time as subalterns, and 
of this number probably fifty were transferred to the staff or given high 
rank in the volunteers, so that in general the artillery was without 
practical experience of any sort." War is in most respects a practical 
operation ; tactics are entirely so, and it is useless to expect men, no 

1 A mpjority of the batteries of the regular army were commanded by lieutenants. 
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matter how much theoretical information they may have, to assume at 
once, and without practice, the functions of artillery commanders in 
battle; they will naturally resort to the means with which they are 
familiar, and restrict themselves to the experiences they have had. 

The first battle of Bull Run was a perfect illustration of the truth 
of this. The regular batteries which entered that fight were in the 
main as efficient as could be desired, but they were scattered about and 
isolated, and yielded one by one to the casualties of the battle or their 
deficiencies in ammunition. The loss of one battery was in a great 
measure, if not wholly, due to the personal interference of the chief of 
artillery of the army with its actual management. As if such matters 
could possibly devolve on an officer in his position while the battery 
commander was alive and able in every respect to perform his duties! 
But the chief of artillery fell into this kind of interference quite natu- 
rally. He had never exercised a higher command, and, in fact, had no 
experience beyond the control of a single battery. Throughout the 
entire war the management of the artillery suffered, and its usefulness 
was greatly impaired, by the inexperience of its personnel and by its 
want of concentration. Of course there were many occasions when the 
topography of the ground rendered it difficult to employ more than a 
few pieces ; still, on many of the earlier battle-fields, and even much 
later in the war, this happened when there was no occasion for it, and 
resulted in serious losses and a lack of effect. This want of apprecia- 
tion of the proper,réle of the artillery and its efficient management 
was not confined to the artillery, but was shared by our general officers, 
who treated the batteries very much as a school-boy treats a foot-ball, 
giving it an occasional kick, and then leaving it to its own resources. 
To those who are not familiar with the phases of the war it may be 
interesting to know that at the battle of Chancellorsville there was no 
chief of artillery. General Henry J. Hunt occupied the position 
nominally, but had no authority. In his testimony before the Com- 
mittee on the Conduct of the War, in referring to this battle, General 
Hunt said, “I was the chief of artillery, it is true, but shortly after 
General Hooker took command, by a new distribution of duties, I 
simply had the administration of the artillery without its military 
command, of which he deprived me at that time ; consequently I did 
not know all the movements even of the artillery until the battle was 
well under way.” Having been called on by Generals Slocum and 
Sykes for artillery, he testified that he could not respond, because 
“the greater part of the artillery having been moved without my 
knowledge or orders, I hardly knew where to lay my hands on it, al- 
though the woods seemed full of it.” After the main battle had been 
fought he was sent for by General Hooker, “and for the first time put 
in command of the artillery, with the direction to get it in order, as it 
was in great confusion.” 
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Question: “Under whose direction was the artillery before you 
were placed in command of it?” 

Answer: “ Under no direction at all, I believe, but that of General 
Butterfield and General Hooker, that is, until after the battle of Chan- 
cellorsville.” 

‘The remainder of General Hunt’s testimony before the committee 
is conclusive: that on the eve of one of the most important battles of 
the war the artillery of the Army of the Potomac not assigned to divi- 
sions and corps was left to seek its own field of usefulness, and that at 
the most critical moments of that battle there was no one to answer the 
calls of corps commanders for more guns. Before this time, and just 
after the Virginia campaign under General Pope, General Hunt “had 
been in absolute command of the artillery, both that of divisions and 
that in reserve,” with the power “to use the name of the general when- 
ever he came in contact with any one of superior rank to his own.” 
At the time of the battle of Chancellorsville the batteries were dis- 
tributed to divisions; in the three months’ campaign they had been 
assigned to brigades. ‘As bearing on its tactical employment, the testi- 
mony of General Hunt in regard to the organization and command of 
the artillery at this time is most interesting. He said, “The batteries 
had not been redistributed since the battle of Antietam. I had sub- 
mitted several projects for its proper distribution, which had not been 
attended to for reasons given by General Burnside at the time; but 
General Hooker stated that he did not wish to separate any batteries 
from the divisions with which they had served. I stated to him that 
some of the divisions had artillery which had never been regularly 
-assigned to them, that while some divisions had one or two batteries 
only, others had five or six, and that there should be a redistribution.’ 
He declined to order it until after the battle of Chancellorsville, when 
he sent for me and ordered a very large portion of the artillery to be 
withdrawn from the divisions and put it in reserve, leaving but one 
battery to each division. I gave it an alternative organization, which 
he finally adopted, of attaching the artillery to the corps. There was 
no officer that I know of put in command of the artillery from the 
time I was notified by General Hooker down to the time that General 
Hooker was relieved from command of the army, excepting on the 
occasion I have mentioned. 

“Nor could the arrangement that was in operation at first” (that of 
having artillery brigades commanded by regular officers) “ under Gen- 
eral McClellan at the time the command of the artillery was given to 
the chief of artillery be again established, as the reasons for which that 


? Let any intelligent officer ask himself how this arrangement of the artillery 
would affect its tactical employment on the battle-field. Think of one division 
going into action with one battery, and another division with five or six, and with 
no one but the general commanding and chief of staff having authority to direct it! 
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organization was made did not exist,—that is, the presence of a certain 
number of instructed artillery officers. These officers had then been 
removed or promoted. There was a great deficiency of field-officers 
to command the artillery of the different corps and divisions. In fact, 
including the horse artillery, there were over four hundred guns in the 
army at the time of the battle of Chancellorsville,® with nearly a thou- 
sand artillery carriages, large trains of ammunition, some ten thousand 
men, and eight thousand or nine thousand artillery horses, and for the 
command and management of that force, including the administrative 
duties, there were but five field-officers in the army, and, including myself, 
but six above the grade of captain.” What wonder that the artillery, 
without reference to the adverse nature of the country, played an unim- 
portant part in this, one of the most prominent battles of the war, or that 
there should have been an insufficient number of guns at any point, al- 
though, to use General Hunt’s language, “ the woods seemed full of it !” 
General Hooker conceived that the duties of the chief of artillery 
of the army were purely administrative, and that he had no tactical 
position, in short, that he was a sTaFF-officer merely. Generals Me- 
Dowell, McClellan, Burnside, and Meade gave him actual command 
over all the batteries. Could anything be more divergent than these 
opposite views? Could anything be more unfortunate to the army or 
injurious to the artillery than such a difference of opinion on the part 
of generals supreme in command in regard to the functions of an office 
so important? Why was such a question left to be settled (in his own 
way) by every officer who fell into the command of the Army of the 
Potomac? and why, in creating the office, were not its duties and powers 
defined by the highest authority? But it is not necessary to illustrate 
further. The fact cannot be questioned that throughout the army 
neither the proper organization and administration nor the tactical em- 
ployment of the artillery was clearly understood, and the one affected 
the other, as it must always do. In European armies the tactical em- 
ploy ment of the artillery—that is, its battle efficiency—has determined 
its organization and administration ; in this country it has been just the 
reverse, and I do not see that we are any nearer a general and correct 
understanding of the matter than we were twenty-two years ago.* 


J. P. SANGER, 
Captain 1st Artillery, Brevet Major U.S.A. 


5 Notwithstanding this, the greatest difficulty was experienced in getting together 
thirty pieces to check the attack of Stonewall Jackson on the right, and this was 
done mainly through the exertions of General Pleasonton, a cavalry officer. 

* The history of the artillery during the war, aside from anything that can be 
said of its present condition, furnishes all the argument necessary to the establish- 
ment and maintenance of a light artillery school, in which every subject of com- 
mand, organization, and tactics shall receive full discussion and an intelligent solu- 
tion. We would enter upon a war to-day with no better general understanding of 
these subjects than we had in 1861. 
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THE UNITED SERVICE. 


SERVICES OF THE “VIRGINIA” (MERRIMAC). 


WHEN on April 21, 1861, the Virginians took possession of the 
abandoned navy-yard at Norfolk, they found that the “ Merrimac” had 
been burnt and sunk. She was raised; and on June 23 following, 
the Hon. 8. R. Mallory, Confederate Secretary of the Navy, ordered 
that she should be converted into an ironclad, on the plan proposed 
by Lieutenant John M. Brooke, Confederate States Navy. 

The hull was two hundred and seventy-five feet long. About one 
hundred and sixty feet of the central portion was covered by a roof of 
wood and iron, inclining about thirty-six degrees. The wood was two 
feet thick ; it consisted of oak plank four inches by twelve inches, laid 
up and down next the iron, and two courses of pine; one longitudinal 
of eight inches thickness, the other twelve inches thick. 

The intervening space on top was closed by permanent gratings of 
two-inch square iron two and one-half inches apart, leaving openings 
for four hatches, one near each end, and one forward and one abaft 
the smoke-stack. The roof did not project beyond the hull. There 
was no knuckle as in the “ Atlanta,” “Tennessee,” and our other iron- 
clads of later and improved construction. The ends of the shield were 
rounded. 

The armor was four inches thick. It was fastened to its wooden 
backing by one-and-three-eighths-inch bolts, countersunk and secured 
by iron nuts and washers. The plates were eight inches wide. Those 
first made were one inch thick, which was as thick as we could then 
punch cold iron. We succeeded soon in punching two inches, and the 
remaining plates, more than two-thirds, were two inches thick. They 
were rolled and punched at the Tredegar Works, Richmond. The 
outside course was up and down, the next longitudinal. Joints were 
broken where there were more than two courses. 

The hull, extending two feet below the roof, was plated with one- 
inch iron ; it was intended that it should have had three inches. 

1 By the kind permission of the editor of the ‘‘ Southern Historical Society 
Papers,’’ we reprint from that publication this article, which was prepared for the 
society by the late Captain Catesby Ap R. Jones, the distinguished executive-officer 


of the ‘‘ Virginia,’’ and which is both interesting and valuable as giving the Southern 
version of the memorable conflict between that vessel and the ‘‘ Monitor.’””—Ep. 
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The prow was of cast iron, wedge-shape, and weighed fifteen hun- 
dred pounds. It was about two feet under water, and projected two 
feet from the stem ; it was not well fastened. 

The rudder and propeller were unprotected. 

The battery consisted of ten guns, four single-banded Brooke rifles 
and six 9-inch Dahlgren’s shell-guns. Two of the rifles, bow and 
stern pivots, were 7-inch, of fourteen thousand five hundred pounds; 
the other two were 6.4-inch (thirty-two pounds calibre), of nine thou- 
sand pounds, one on each broadside. The 9-inch gun on each side © 
nearest the furnaces was fitted for firing hot shot. A few 9-inch shot 
with extra windage were cast for hot shot. No other solid shot were 
on board during the fight. 

The engines were the same the vessel had whilst in the United 
States navy. They were radically defective, and had been condemned 
by the United States government. Some changes had been made, not- 
withstanding which the engineers reported that they were unreliable. 
They performed very well during the fight, but afterwards failed several 
times, once whilst under fire. 

There were many vexatious delays attending the fitting and equip- 
ment of the ship. Most of them arose from the want of skilled labor 
and lack of proper tools and appliances. Transporting the iron from 
Richmond also caused much delay: the railroads were taxed to supply 
the army. 

The crew, three hundred and twenty in number, were obtained with 
great difficulty. With few exceptions they were volunteers from the 
army; most of them were landsmen. Their deficiencies were as much 
as possible overcome by the zeal and intelligence of the officers ; a list 
of them is appended. In the fight one of the 9-inch guns was manned 
by a detachment of the Norfolk United Artillery. 

The vessel was by the Confederates called “ Virginia.” She was 
put in commission during the last week of February, but continued 
crowded with mechanics until the eve.of the fight. She was badly 
ventilated, very uncomfortable, and very unhealthy. There was an 
average of fifty or sixty at the hospital, in addition to the sick-list on 
board. 

The flag-officer, Franklin Buchanan, was detained in Richmond 
in charge of an important bureau, from which he was only relieved a 
few days before the fight. There was no captain;-the ship was com- 
missioned and equipped by the executive- and ordnance-officer, who 
had reported for duty in November. He had by special order se- 
lected her battery, and was also made responsible for its efficiency. 

A trial was determined upon, although the vessel was in an incom- 
plete condition. The lower part of the shield forward was only immersed 
a few inches, instead of two feet as was intended ; and there was but one 
inch of iron on the hull. The port-shutters, etc., were unfinished. 
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The “ Virginia” was unseaworthy, her engines were unreliable, and 
her draught, over twenty-two feet, prevented her from going to Wash- 
ington. Her field of operation was therefore restricted to the bay and 
its immediate vicinity ; there was no regular concerted movement with 
the army.’ 

The frigates “Congress” and “Cumberland” temptingly invited an 
attack. It was fixed for Thursday night, March 6, 1862; the pilots, 
of whom there were five, having been previously consulted. The sides 
were slushed, supposing that it would increase the tendency of the pro- 
jectiles to glance. All preparations were made, including lights at ob- 
structions. After dark the pilots declared that they could not pilot the 
ship during the night. They had a high sense of their responsibility. 
In justice to them it should be stated that it was not easy to pilot a 
vessel of our great draught under favorable circumstances, and that the 
difficulties were much increased by the absence of lights, buoys, ete., 
to which they had been accustomed. 

The attack was postponed to Saturday, March 8. The weather 
was favorable. We left the navy-yard at 11 a.M., against the last half 
of the flood-tide, steamed down the river past our batteries, through 
the obstructions across Hampton Roads to the mouth of James 
River, where off Newport News lay at anchor the frigates “ Cumber- 

‘land” and “Congress,” protected by strong batteries and gunboats. 
The action commenced about 3 P.M. by our firing the bow gun ® at the 
“ Cumberland,” less than a mile distant. A powerful fire was imme- 
diately concentrated upon us from all the batteries afloat and ashore. 
The frigates “ Minnesota,” “ Roanoke,” and “St. Lawrence,” with 
other vessels, were seen coming from Old Point. We fired at the 
“ Congress” on passing, but continued to head directly for the “Cum- 
berland,” which vessel we had determined to run into, and in less than 
fifteen minutes from the firing of the first gun we rammed her just for- 
ward of the starboard fore-chains. There were heavy spars about her 
bows, probably to ward off torpedoes, through which we had to break 
before reaching the side of the ship. The noise of the crashing tim- 
bers was distinctly heard above the din of battle. There was no sign 
of the hole above water. It must have been large, as the ship soon 
commenced to careen. The shock to us on striking was slight. We 
immediately backed the engines. The blow was not repeated. We 


2 There was, however, an informal understanding between General Magruder, 
who commanded the Confederate forces on the Peninsula, and the executive-offi- 
cer, to the effect that General Magruder should be kept advised by us, in order that 
his command might be concentrated near Hampton when our attack should be 
made. The movement was prevented in consequence of a large portion of the com- 
mand having been detached just before the fight. 

8 She was a sailing-frigate of seventeen hundred and twenty-six tons, mounting 
two 10-inch pivots and twenty-two 9-inch guns. Her crew numbered three hundred 
and seventy-six; her loss in killed and wounded was one hundred and twenty-one. 
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here lost the prow, and had the stem slightly twisted. . The “ Cum- 
berland” * fought her guns gallantly as long as they were above water. 
She went down bravely, with her colors flying. One of her shells 
struck the still of the bow port and exploded ; the fragments killed 
two and wounded a number. Our after 9-inch gun was loaded and 
ready for firing, when its muzzle was struck by a shell, which broke 
it off and fired the gun. Another gun also had its muzzle shot off ; it 
‘was broken so short that at each subsequent discharge its port was set 
on fire. The damage to the armor was slight. Their fire appeared to 
have been aimed at our ports. Had it been concentrated at the water- 
line we would have been seriously hurt, if not sunk. Owing to the 
ebb-tide and our great draught we could not close with the “ Congress” 
without first going up-stream and then turning, which was a tedious 
operation, besides subjecting us twice to the full fire of the batteries, 
some of which we silenced. 

We were accompanied from the yard by the gunboats “ Beaufort,” 
Lieutenant-Commander W. H. Parker, and “ Raleigh,” Lieutenant- 
Commander J. W. Alexander. As soon as the firing was heard up 
James River, the “ Patrick Henry,” Commander John R. Tucker; 
“ Jamestown,” Lieutenant-Commander J. N. Barney ; and the gunboat 
“ Teaser,” Lieutenant-Commander W. A. Webb, under command of 
Captain John R. Tucker, stood down the river, joining us about four 
o'clock. All these vessels were gallantly fought and handled, and 
rendered valuable and effective service. 

The prisoners from the ‘ Congress” stated that when on board that 
ship it was seen that we were standing up the river, that three cheers 
were given under the impression that we had quit the fight. They 
were soon undeceived. When they saw us heading down-stream, 
fearing the fate of the “ Cumberland,” they slipped their cables, made . 
sail, and ran ashore, bows on. We took a position off her quarter, 
about two cables’ length distant, and opened a deliberate fire. Very 
few of her guns bore on us, and they were soon disabled. The other 
batteries continued to play on us, as did the “ Minnesota,” then aground 
about one and one-half miles off. The “St. Lawerence” also opened 
on us shortly after. There was great havoc on board the “Congress.” 
She was several times on fire. Her gallant commander, Lieutenant 
Joseph B. Smith,’ was struck in the breast by the fragment of a shell 
and instantly killed. The carnage was frightful. Nothing remained 
but to strike their colors, which they did. They hoisted the white 
flag, half-masted, at the main and at the spanker-gaff. The “ Beaufort” 
and “ Raleigh” were ordered to burn her. They went alongside and 


4 It killed and wounded ten men at the after pivot-gun of the ‘‘ Cumberland.” 
The second shot from the same gun killed and wounded twelve men at her forward 
pivot-gun. Lieutenant Charles C. Simms pointed and fired the gun. 

5 His sword was sent by flag of truce to his father, Admiral Joseph Smith. 
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secured several of her officers and some twenty of her men as prison- 
ers. The officers urgently asked permission to assist their wounded 
out of the ship. It was granted. They did not return. A sharp fire 
of musketry from the shore killed some of the prisoners and forced 
the tugs to leave. A boat was sent from the “ Virginia” to burn her, 
covered by the “Teaser.” A fire was opened on them from the shore, 
and also from the “Congress,” with both of her white flags flying, 
wounding Lieutenant Minor and others. We replied to this outrage 
upon the usages of civilized warfare by reopening on the “ Congress” 
with hot shot and incendiary shell. Her crew escaped by boats, as 
did that of the “Cumberland.” Canister and grape would have pre- 
vented it; but in neither case was any attempt made to stop them, 
though it has been otherwise stated, possibly from our firing on the 
shore or at the “ Congress.” 

We remained near the “ Congress” to prevent her recapture. Had 
she been retaken, it might have been said that the flag-officer per- 
mitted it, knowing that his brother® was an officer of that vessel. 

A distant and unsatisfactory fire was at times had at the “ Minne- 
sota.” The gunboats also engaged her. We fired canister and grape 
occasionally in reply to musketry from the shore, which had become 
annoying. 

About this time the flag-officer was badly wounded by a rifle-ball, 
and had to be carried below. His bold daring and intrepid conduct 
won the admiration of all on board. The executive- and ordnance- 
officer, Lieutenant Catesby Ap R. Jones, succeeded to the command. 

The action continued until dusk, when we were forced to seek an 
anchorage. The “Congress” was riddled and on fire. A transport 
steamer was blown up. A schooner was sunk and another captured. 
We had to leave without making a serious attack on the “‘ Minnesota,” 
though we fired at her as we passed on the other side of the Middle 
Ground, and also at the “St. Lawrence.”’ The latter frigate fired at 
us by broadsides,—not a bad plan for small calibres against ironclads, 
if concentrated. It was too dark to aim well. We anchored off our 
batteries at Sewell Point. The squadron followed. 

The “ Congress”® continued to burn ; “she illuminated the heavens, 
and varied the scene by the firing of her own guns and the flight of 
her balls through the air,” until shortly after midnight, “ when her 


6 One of the sad attendants of civil war—divided families—was here illustrated. 
The flag-officer’s brother was paymaster of the ‘‘ Congress.’’ The first and second 
lieutenants had each a brother in the United States army. The father of the 
fourth lieutenant was also in the United States army. The father of one of the 
midshipmen was in the United States navy. 

1 A sailing-frigate of fifty guns and seventeen hundred and twenty-six tons. 

8 A sailing-frigate of eighteen hundred and sixty-seven tons, mounting fifty 
guns. She had a crew of four hundred and thirty-four, of whom there were one 
hundred and twenty killed and missing. 
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magazine exploded, and a column of burning matter appeared high in 
the air, to be followed by the stillness of death.” (Extract from report 
of General Mansfield, U.S.A.) One of the pilots chanced about 11 
P.M. to be looking in the direction of the “Congress,” when there 
passed a strange-looking craft, brought out in bold relief by the bril- 
liant light of the burning ship, which he at once proclaimed to be the 
Ericsson. We were therefore not surprised in the morning to see the 
“ Monitor” at anchor near the “ Minnesota.” The latter ship was still 
aground. Some delay occurred from sending our wounded out of the 
ship; we had but one serviceable boat left. Admiral Buchanan was 
landed at Sewell Point. 

At 8 A.M. we got under way, as did the “Patrick Henry,’ 
“ Jamestown,” and “Teaser.” We stood towards the “ Minnesota” 
and opened fire on her. The pilots were to have placed us half a mile 
from her, but we were not at any time nearer thana mile. The “Mon- 
itor”® commenced firing: when about a third of a mile distant. We 
soon approached, and were often within a ship’s length; once while 
passing we fired a broadside at her only a few yards distant. She and 
her turret appeared to be under perfect control. Her light draught 
enabled her to move about us at pleasure. She once took position for 
a short time where we could not bring a gun to bear on her. An- 
other of her movements caused us great anxiety; she made for our 
rudder and propeller, both of which could have been easily disabled. 
We could only see her guns when they were discharged ; immediately 
afterwards the turret revolved rapidly, and the guns were not again seen 
until they were again fired. We wondered how proper aim could be 
taken in the very short time the guns were in sight. The “ Virginia,” 
however, was a large target, and generally so near that the “ Monitor’s” 
shot did not often miss. It did not appear to us that our shell had any 
effect upon the “ Monitor.” We had no solid shot. Musketry was 
fired at the lookout-holes. In spite of all the care of our pilots we ran 
ashore, where we remained over fifteen minutes. The “Patrick Henry” 
and “Jamestown,” with great risk to themselves, started to our assist- 
ance. The “ Monitor” and “ Minnesota” were in full play on us. A 
small rifle-gun on board the “ Minnesota,” or on the steamer alongside 
of her, was fired with remarkable precision. 

When we saw that our fire made no impression on the “ Monitor,” 
we determined to run into her if possible. We found it a very difficult 
feat todo. Our great length and draught in a comparatively narrow 
channel, with but little water to spare, made us sluggish in our move- 
ments, and hard to steer and turn. When the opportunity presented, 


3 





®She was one hundred and seventy-three feet long and forty-one feet wide. 
She had a revolving circular iron turret eight inches thick, nine feet high, and 
twenty feet inside diameter, in which were two 1l-inch guns. Her draught was ten 
feet. 
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all steam was put on; there was not, however, sufficient time to gather 
full headway before striking. The blow was given with the broad 
wooden stem, the iron prow having been lost the day before. The 
“ Monitor” received the blow in such a manner as to weaken its effect, 
and the damage was to her trifling. Shortly after an alarming leak in 
the bows was reported. It, however, did not long continue. 

Whilst contending with the “ Monitor” we received the fire of the 
“ Minnesota,” ° which we never failed to return whenever our guns could 
be brought to bear. We set her on fire and did her serious injury, 
though much: less than we then supposed. Generally the distance 
was too great for effective firing. We blew up a steamer alongside 
of her. 

The fight had continued over three hours. To us the “ Monitor” 
appeared unharmed. We were therefore surprised to see her run off 
into shoal water, where our great draught would not permit us to follow, 
and where our shell could not reach her. The loss of our prow and 
anchor, and consumption of coal, water, etc., had lightened us so that 
the lower part of the forward end of the shield was awash. 

We for some time awaited the return of the “Monitor” to the 
Roads. After consultation it was decided that we should proceed to 
the navy-yard in order that the vessel should be brought down in the 
water and completed. The pilots said if we did not then leave that 
we could not pass the bar until noon of the next day. We therefore 
at 12 M. quit the Roads and stood for Norfolk. Had there been any 
sign of the “ Monitor’s” willingness to renew ‘the contest we would 
have remained to fight her. We left her in the shoal water to which 
she had withdrawn, and which she did not leave until after we had 
crossed the bar on our way to Norfolk. 

The official report says, “Our loss is two killed and nineteen 
wounded. The stem is twisted and the ship leaks; we have lost the 
prow, starboard anchor, and all the boats; the armor is somewhat dam- 
aged, the steam-pipe and smoke-stack both riddled, the muzzles of two 
of the guns shot away. It was not easy to keep a flag flying; the flag- 
staffs were repeatedly shot away ; the colors were hoisted to the smoke- 
stack, and several times cut down from it.” None were killed or 
wounded in the fight with the “ Monitor.” The only damage she did 
was to the armor. She fired forty-one shots. We were enabled to 
receive most of them obliquely. The effect of a shot striking obliquely 
on the shield was to break all the iron, and sometimes to displace sev- 
eral feet of the outside course; the wooden backing would not be 


10 She was a screw steam-frigate of three thousand two hundred tons, mounting 
forty-three guns of 8-, 9-;and 10-inch calibre. She fired one hundred and forty-five 
10-inch, three hundred and forty-nine 9-inch, and thirty-five 8-inch shot and shell, 
and five thousand five hundred and sixty-seven pounds of powder. Her draught 
was about the same as the ‘‘ Virginia.” 
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broken through. When a shot struck directly at right angles the 
wood would also be broken through, but not displaced. Generally 
the shot were much scattered ; in three instances two or more struck 
near the same place, in each case causing more of the iron to be dis- 
placed and the wood to bulge inside. A few struck near the water- 
line. The shield was never pierced, though it was evident that two 
shots striking in the same place would have made a large hole through 
everything. 

The ship was docked ; a prow of steel and wrought iron put on, 
and a course of two-inch iron on the hull below the roof extending in 
length one hundred and eighty feet. Want of time and material pre- 
vented its completion. The damage to the armor was repaired ; wrought- 
iron port-shutters were fitted, etc. The rifle-guns were supplied with 
bolts of wrought and chilled iron. The ship was brought a foot deeper 
in the water, making her draught twenty-three feet. 

Commodore Josiah Tatnall relieved Admiral Buchanan in com- 
mand. On the 11th of April he took the “ Virginia” down to Hamp- 
ton Roads, expecting to have a desperate encounter with the “ Monitor.” 
Greatly to our surprise, the “ Monitor” refused to fight us. She closely 
hugged the shore under the guns of the fort, with her steam up. 
Hoping to provoke her to come out, the “ Jamestown” " was sent in, and 
captured several prizes, but the “ Monitor” would not budge. It was 
proposed to take the vessel to York River, but it was decided in Rich- 
mond that she should remain near Norfolk for its protection. 

Commodore Tatnall commanded the “ Virginia” forty-five days, of 
which time there were only thirteen days that she was not in dock or 
in the hands of the navy-yard. Yet he succeeded in impressing the 
enemy that we were ready for active service. It was evident that the 
enemy very much overrated ” our power and efficiency. The South 
also had the same exaggerated idea of the vessel. 

On the 8th of May a squadron, including the “ Monitor,” bom- 
barded our batteries at Sewell Point. We immediately left the yard 
for the Roads. As we drew near, the “ Monitor’ and her consorts 
ceased bombarding, and retreated under the guns of the forts, keeping 
beyond the range of our guns. Men-of-war from below the forts, and 
vessels expressly fitted for running us down, joined the other vessels 
between the forts. It looked as if the fleet was about to make a fierce 
onslaught upon us. But we were again to be disappointed. The 
“ Monitor” and the other vessels did not venture to meet us, although 
we advanced until projectiles from the “ Rip Raps” fell more than half 
a mile beyond us. Our object, however, was accomplished; we had 
put an end to the bombardment, and we returned to our buoy. 


11 French and English men-of-war were present. The latter cheered our gun- 


boat as she passed with the prizes. 
12 Some of the Northern papers estimated her to be equivalent to an army corps. 
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Norfolk was evacuated on the 10th of May. In order that the 
ship might be carried up the James River, we commenced to lighten 
her, but ceased on the pilots saying they could not take her up. Her 
shield was then out of water; we were not in fighting condition. We 
therefore ran her ashore in the bight of Craney Island, landed the 
crew, and set the vessel on fire. The magazine exploded about half- 
past four on the morning of the 11th of May, 1862. The crew arrived 
at Drewry’s Bluff the next day, and assisted in defeating the “ Monitor,” 
“ Galena,” and other vessels on the 15th of May. 

Commodore Tatnall was tried by court-martial for destroying the 
“ Virginia,” and was “honorably acquitted” of all the charges. ~The 
court stated the facts, and their motives for acquitting him. Some of 
them are as follows: “ That after the evacuation of Norfolk, Westover 
on James River became the most suitable position for her to occupy ; 
that while in the act of lightening her for the purpose of taking her 
up to that point, the pilots for the first time declared their inability to 
take her up. . . . That when lightened she was made vulnerable to 
the attacks of the enemy. . . . The only alternative, in the opinion 
of the court, was to abandon and burn the ship then and there, which, 
in the judgment of the court, was deliberately and wisely done.” 


List oF OFFICERS OF THE CONFEDERATE STATES IRONCLAD 
“Vireinia,” Marcu 8, 1862. 


Flag-Officer, Franklin Buchanan; Lieutenants, Catesby Ap R. 
Jones, Executive- and Ordnance-officer; Charles C. Simms, R. D. 
Minor (flag), Hunter Davidson, J. Taylor Wood, J. R. Eggleston, 
Walter Butt; Midshipmen, Foute, Marmaduke, Littlepage, Craig, 
Long, and Roots; Paymaster, James Semple; Surgeon, Dinwiddie 
Phillips ; Assistant Surgeon, Algernon 8. Garnett; Captain of Marines, 
Reuben Thom; Engineers, H. A. Ramsey, Acting Chief; Assistants, 
Tynan, Campbell, Herring, Jack, and White; Boatswain, Hasker ; 
Gunner, Oliver; Carpenter, Lindsey; Clerk, Arthur Sinclair, Jr.; 
Volunteer Aide, Lieutenant Douglas Forrest, C.S. A.; Captain Kevil, 
commanding detachment of Norfolk United Artillery ; Signal Corps, 
Sergeant Tabb. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


THE General Assembly of Pennsylvania has by resolution instructed 
and requested the senators and members of Congress from that State 
to vote to pledge the faith of the federal government to a scheme of 
Indian policy which is embodied in the resolutions passed, and which 
the other States through their governors are being asked to support and 
indorse. A systematic effort is also being made to arouse an interest 
in the proposed policy on the part of the people generally through the 
instrumentality of the various religious bodies of the country. The 
scheme proposed is simply to put our conduct of Indian affairs on the 
basis of justice and good faith, and to regulate its details on the princi- 
ples which, in the main, have been generally assented to by those who 
have made the subject a study. 

The proposition that will probably excite the most discussion is the 
one to create a separate Indian Department under a civilian secretary. 
The promoters of the scheme seem to anticipate a considerable opposi- 
tion to this feature of their plan on the part of those who favor a transfer 
of the Indian Bureau to the War Department ; at least we so infer from 
the fact that they devote a large part of a printed sheet which they 
issue to rehashing the stock arguments against committing the Indians 
to military guardianship, and which consist principally in garbled 
and ex-parte statements respecting certain of the incidents of former 
campaigns against them. We regret this, not only because of the un- 
fairness it involves as respects the officers mentioned in these state- 
ments, but also for the reason that we regard this style of advocacy as 
calculated to weaken the cause in which it is employed. For ourselves, 
we care very little whether the administration of Indian affairs is com- 
mitted to the War Department or to a new department created for the 
purpose. Judging from the recent past, we should say that any change 
from the present system would be for the better. We are, moreover, 
entirely satisfied that officers of the army, in so far as they have advo- 
cated a transfer of the Indian Bureau to the War Department, have 
been moved solely by a desire to benefit the Indian, and not at all by 
any consideration of self-interest. 

We profess ourselves in hearty accord with the scheme of Indian 
policy proposed by the General Assembly of Pennsylvania in most of 
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its features, and we approve of the apparent purpose of its promoters, 
to arouse and stimulate the public conscience in behalf of their under- 
taking, but we are very clear in our conviction that they will only 
damage its prospects by such an unfair presentation of the incidents of 
our recent Indian wars as is set forth in their printed argument. 


THE rapid strides made by France in armor-clad construction during 
the past few years is arousing no little apprehension in England re- 
specting the maintenance of British supremacy on the sea. A recent 
number of the London Morning Post thus states the contrast between 
the two nations : 

“Tf any doubt should exist as to the activity displayed by the 
French in armor-plated ship-building, the following list of ships in 
course of construction at the commencement of 1875, those subse- 
quently completed, and others included in this year’s estimates, will 
show the energy displayed by that nation as compared with English 
apathy and admiralty misapplication of the national funds : 


French Ironclads, January 1, 1875, to December 30, 1883. 


Richelieu. Furieux. Terrible. 
Trident. Vengeur. Hoche. 
Colbert. Tonnant. Magenta. 
Redoubtable. Admiral Du Perré. Marceau. 
Triomphante. Formidable. Neptune. 
Victorieuse. Bayard. Admiral Baudin. 
Tonnerre. Duguesclin. New Neptune. 
Tempéte. Vauban. New Neptune. 
Foudroyant. Caiman. New Hoche. 
Dévastation. Indomptable. New Vauban. 
Turenne. Requin. New Vauban. 
Fulminant. 


British Ironclads, April 1, 1875, to March 31, 1884. 


Alexandra. Ajax. Imperieuse. 
Temeraire. _ Nelson. Warspite. 
Inflexible. Northampton. Rodney. 
Thunderer. Colossus. Anson. 
Dreadnought. Conqueror. Camperdown. 
Shannon. Edinburgh. Collingwood. 
Agamemnon. Howe. Benbow. 


“Beyond this list of British ironclads there were purchased out 
of the Vote of Credit in 1878 ‘Neptune,’ ‘Superb,’ ‘Orion,’ and 
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‘ Belleisle,’ and but for this impromptu addition to the navy it will 
be seen that the ships would have stood at thirty-four French to twenty- 
one British. These facts and figures speak volumes for the disastrous 
consequences of the enormous deficiencies recently discovered in the 
ship-building tonnage accounts, compared with the quantities ordered 
by Parliament, which amounts in reality to about six substantial iron- 
clads alone in ten years,” 


















In entering Mexico to beat up the mountain refuge of Juh and his 
Apaches, General Crook faces an array of perils extraordinary both for 
number and kind. Leaving out of the question the enemy he moves 
against,—peril from that source being, as we may say, legitimate,—he 
braves the danger of being arrested by the Mexican authorities, of 
having his arms, accoutrements, and horses confiscated, and of being 
turned back ; for even the most latitudinarian interpretation of the 
agreement between the two republics respecting the reciprocal crossing 
of the boundary in “close pursuit” of hostiles could scarcely be made 
to justify a pursuit that is four weeks behind its object. Treachery on 
the part of his Indian mercenaries is another possible danger of which 
he runs the risk, and which, when we recall how narrowly not very 
long ago General Carr escaped annihilation from that source, we cannot 
dismiss with indifference, the less so because in the circumstances affect- 
ing Crook the conditions are all favorable to the successful execution of 
treacherous designs, should such be entertained by his aboriginal allies. 
And, finally, if neither the one nor the other of these perils be actually 
encountered, a further one awaits his return to his own side of the line 
in the disapproval which, if reports from Washington be true, marks 
the attitude of the military authorities towards his undertaking. But 
Crook is brave and Crook is fortunate, and as long as the old adage 
remains true, that “ nothing succeeds like success,” he has a good chance 
of coming safely through the perils that environ him, ordinary and ex- 
traordinary. That his expedition shall be successful in ridding the 
Southwest of the last remnant of the pestilent crew that have so long 
harried and distressed its inhabitants, and that the gallant general may 
have safe deliverance from each and every the perils that encompass 
him, is the hearty wish of his comrades of the army and of his country- 
men at large. 

































“STRANGELY enough,” says the London correspondent of the Phila- 
delphia Evening Telegraph, “the best painters of pictures illustrative of 
British military prowess are Frenchmen,—Messieurs Alphonse de Neu- 
villé and Phillopoteaux. The former has painted a picture of Tel-el- 
Kebir representing the charge of the Highland Brigade over Arabi’s 
intrenchments. Nearly all the faces are portraits. This picture is 
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startlingly realistic. One can almost smell the powder and hear the 
Highland slogan. The Forty-second (Black Watch), the Seventy-fourth, 
the Gordon Highlanders, the Cameron Highlanders, are all shown in 
action, battling their way up the slopes. The Egyptian lines are tipped 
with smoke and lurid flame. Piper Macdonald, of the Forty-second, 
is coolly standing on the glacis blowing away at his pipes as if on parade. 
Among other portraits in the picture are those of Major Aitken, Lieu- 
tenant Harvey, Captain Fox, Colonel MacPherson, and Sir E. B. 
Hamley, soldier, strategist, and novelist. The naval pictures are 
painted by Mr. W. C. Wyllie, while Caton Woodville contributes a 
striking picture of the cavalry charge at Kassassin. The most mar- 
velous effects are obtained in lighting the picture, showing the white, 
silvery light of an Oriental moon and the red glare from artillery and 
small-arms. The collection forms one of the finest sets of battle-pic- 
tures ever exhibited.” 


THE enterprise and energy exhibited by the Italian government in na- 
val matters is certainly remarkable considering the comparatively inferior 
position which Italy must always hold as a naval power. Already pos- 
sessing in the “ Italia” the largest ironclad afloat, she has now dupli- 
cated her with the “ Lepanto,” lately launched at Leghorn, and these 
with the “ Duilio” and “ Dandolo” give her four first-class sea-going tur- 
ret-ships. In the matter of armament she is also ambitious. Not con- 
tenting herself with the 100-ton guns of the “ Duilio” and “ Dandolo,” 
she proposes to arm her two new ships with 120-ton guns, and is now 
negotiating with Sir William Armstrong for their construction. As 
the Army and Navy Gazette points out, all this is greatly to the ben- 
efit of England, to which country Italy is compelled by the circum- 
stances of her situation to resort for all her machinery, guns, and coal. 
The construction of the proposed new gun will involve much costly 
experimenting, for which Italy will pay, while other nations, especially 
England, will more largely profit by it than Italy herself. While we 
cannot but admire the enterprise displayed, we must greatly question 
the wisdom of the Italian government in aspiring to lead, rather than 
being content to follow, in matters as to which Italy is and must ever 
be at a hopeless disadvantage in comparison with more than one of her 
neighbors. 





SERVICE LITERATURE. 


Frew matured men, and certainly no youth or boy, could fail to be benefited by a 
careful and thoughtful perusal of the ‘‘ Autobiography of James Nasmyth,’’ edited 
by Smiles, and published by Harper Brothers, 1883. 

Apart from a most interesting account of his family and of his early training, 
he gives the steps in the history of his professional life, and especially of his inven- 
tion and perfection of the steam-hammer, which has done so much for human prog- 
ress, and without which such huge shafts as now force great steamships at high 
speed against adverse winds and waves could not be thought of, nor could such 
anchors as are now made with ease and certainty, in place of the old ‘‘ building up”’ 
process. Then, again, Nasmyth’s hammer has enabled piles to be driven for the 
greatest docks, at immense depths, and in intractable soil, while the ‘‘ barrage’ of 
the Nile was much facilitated by his invention. Not the least curious point is the 
finding the ‘child of his brain’’ at work at the celebrated shops at Creuzot, in 
France, before he had taken a patent in his own country. 

The steam-hammer was patented in the United States by his agent, the well- 
known Samuel Vaughn Merrick, of Philadelphia, the mechanical engineer, of 
whom Mr. Nasmyth speaks most highly. 

Many of Nasmyth’s contrivances and inventions, of great value, were unpat- 
ented. They were generally characterized by great simplicity as well as novelty, 
and, while widely adopted, were not often acknowledged. 

It is very hard, in fact, to give credit for the thousand inventions and devices 
which came forth from many busy minds during the period of his active life, but 
he was always among the first in advance at a very remarkable period. 

He gives many passages in his delightful autobiography which show that, be- 
sides being a master-mechanic in the highest sense of the word, he was so consti- 
tuted, and so educated by an excellent father, that he could leave heated furnaces 
and grimy machine-shops and indulge in a wide range of thought and experiment 
as an astronomer, artist, and civil engineer. 

The portion of the book which particularly interests military and naval people 
is that which relates his claim to the invention of the steam-ram, so long ago as 1888. 
In 1845, ‘‘ long before the attack by the steam-ram ‘ Merrimac’ upon the ‘ Cumber- 
land’ and other ships in Hampton Roads, United States, I brought my plans. and 
drawings under the notice of the Admiralty. 

“ But nothing was done for many years. Much had been done in rendering 
our ships shot-proof by the application of iron plates; but it appeared to me that 
not one of them could exist above water after receiving on its side a single blow 
from an iron-plated steam-ram of two thousand tons.”’ 

Then, as the Admiralty pigeon-holed his communication, he wrote to the Times, 
—the Englishman’s great resource when snubbed by officials,—“‘ As the great object 
of naval warfare is the destruction by the most speedy mode of the ships of the en- 
emy, why should we continue to attempt to attain this object by making small holes 
in the hull of the enemy, when, by one single masterly, crashing blow from a steam- 
ram we can crush in the side of any armor-plated ship, and let the water rush in 
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through a hole not, perhaps, ‘as wide as a church-door nor as deep as a well, but 
’twill serve,’ and be certain to send her below water in a few minutes ?”’ 

Mr. Nasmyth proceeds to say that he published his description of the steam-ram 
and its apparatus in the Times of January, 1861, and again addressed the editor on 
the subject in April, 1862. 

This was, of course, after all the world had been electrified and admonished by 
the event which had taken place in Hampton Roads and Newport News on the 
8th and 9th of the previous March, which event was the real beginning of iron- 
clad armament and of the expenditure of frightful sums by all maritime nations, 
still going on. 

As a consequence of his last letter to the Times came a communication from Sir 
John Burgoyne in regard to the difficulty anticipated by many that a ram at a high 
velocity would, on striking a heavy ship, be liable to have her machinery and 
boilers disabled by the shock. Sir John proceeds to give some facts within his own 
experience in regard to a heavy steamer striking the wharf at the port of Kingston, 
near Dublin, and cutting into it without injury to herself. 

We know that this has been done time and again by our fragile river steam- 
ers with their frail, sharp bows; and sailing-vessels, driven by a storm, have often 
gone through pile wharves without material injury. 

Mr. Nasmyth quotes an extract from a letter of Sir E. I. Reed, in which the 
latter congratulates him ‘‘ upon so well-matured a scheme at so early a date.’’ 

For rams Nasmyth recommended twin screws and moderate dimensions for 
handiness, as well as water-tight divisions for safety. 

In his later days the author says, ‘‘ Collisions at sea, unhappily, afford ample 
evidence of the effect of the ramming principle. Even ironclad ships have not 
been able to withstand the destructive effect. The ‘ Vanguard’ and the ‘ Kerfiirst’ 
now lie at the bottom of the sea in consequence of an accidental ‘end-on’ ram from 
a heavy ship going at a moderate velocity. High speed in a steam-ram is only 
desirable when the attempt is made to overtake an enemy’s ship, but not necessary 
for doing its destructive work. A crash on the thick plates of the strongest iron- 
clad from a ram of two thousand tons, at the speed’ of four miles an hour, would 
drive them inward with the most fatal results.’ 





